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MARK  SUTHERLAND: 

POWER  AND  PRINCIPLE 

BY  EMMA  D.  K.  N.  SOUTH  WORTH. 


He’ll  be  a  credit  to  us 
We’ll  o'  be  proud  o’ 

Mark  Sutherland  went  on  board  the  Vio- 
Press,  and  almost  immediately  betook  himself 
to  the  solitude  of  the  forsaken  hurricane  dock, 
there  to  walk,  and,  while  the  water  breezo 
fanned  his  fevered  brow,  to  reflect  upon  the 
sinfulness,  the  dangov  of  an  ungoverned  lust  of 
gold— upon  the  crimes  lo  which  it  often  leads, 
and  upon  the  felony  made  known  to  him  that 
evening.  The  orgies  of  a  noisy  party  of  card- 
players  in  the  saloon  below  occasionally  broke 
upon  his  silence ;  and  the  sweet  laughter  of 
young  girls,  walking  on  the  guards  of  tho  la¬ 
dies’  cobin,  was  borne  upwards  on  the  wind. 
But  the  hurricane  deck  was  lonely,  and  there 
he  paoed  up  and  down,  wrapped  in  mournful 
thought,,  until  the  arrival  of  a  noisy  set,  who, 
weary  of  the  heated  saloon,  sought  tho  free, 
fresh  air  above,  and  disturbed  his  solitude 
Then  he  went  below,  and  sought  his  berth. 

Early  in  the  morning  ho  arose  from  a  sleep¬ 
less  couoh,  to  find  all  tho  olfieers  and  hands  on 
the  boat  engaged  in  receiving  last  freight  and 
passengers,  while  the  engine  was  getting  up 
her  steam  to  be  off.  Mark  Sutherland  finished 
his  morning  toilet  and  went  out  upon  the 
guards,  just  as  the  boat  was  beginning  to  move 
from  the  wharf.  The  usual  crowd  of  idlers, 
porters,  and  loafers,  stood  upon  the  shore, 
watching  her  departure.  And  Mark  Suther¬ 
land  fixed  himself  in  a  favorable  position  for 
watching  the  receding  wharf  of  what  might  be 
called  his  native  village,  when  the  figure  of  a 
fat  man,  in  white  linen  jacket  and  trowsers. 
with  his  light  hair  blowing  free  behind  his  rosy 
faoe,  waving  a  straw  hat,  came  running  doper - 
ately  towards  the  wharf.  The  boat  arrested  her 
motions,  the  plank  was  thrown  out,  and  Undo 
Billy,  followed  by  a  man  with  his  trunk  and 
portmanteau,  stepped  on  board.  Panting  and 
blowing,  and  wiping  his  face,  he  hastened  up 
to  Mr.  Sutherland, exclaiming,  “My  dear  hoy  ' 

I  liked  to  have  missed  you  !  Near  as  possible! 
Wouldn’t  have  lost  you  for  the  world,  my  dear¬ 
est  lad  !  Stick  to  you  as  long  as  I  live,  Mark, 
for  your  dear  mother  my  sister's  sake!  Whew ! 
Whee-ew  !  what  a  chase  I’ve  had !  Only  heard 
this  morning,  from  Clement,  that  you  were 
going  by  the  Victress!  Running  ain’t  good 
for  me.  Dangerous!”  And  so,  talking  and 
shaking  his  nephew’s  hand,  and  wiping  his  own 
rosy  faoe,  and  blowing  and  panting,  Mr.  Boll¬ 
ing  at  last  sat  down,  and  began  to  fan  himself 
with  his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat. 

Mark  Sutherland  reoeived  his  relative’s  de¬ 
monstrations  of  attachment  as  best  he  might _ 

he  weloomod  him,  and  went  to  the  captain’s 
office  to  see  if  he  could  secure  a  state-room  for 
his  enforced  travelling  companion  :  and  by  tho 
time  he  had  successfully  accomplished  his  er¬ 
rand,  the  passengers  were  summoned  to  the 
breakfast  table  ;  and  the  boat  had  cleared  the 
wharf  and  was  well  under  way  up  the  Missis- 

Xwas  a  slow  voyage  up  tho  river,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  day  the  steamer 
arrived  at  the  wharf  of  Shelton.  Mark  Suth¬ 
erland  wished,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  his 
troublesome  travelling  companion  for  a  few 
hours,  while  he  oould  go  home  quietly,  and 
have  an  uninterrupted  meeting  and  talk  with 
his  dear  Rosalie.  So,  leaving  all  their  baggage, 
in  the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  boat,  Mark  drew 
Uncle  Billy’s  fat  arm  within  his  own,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  Col.  Garner’s  hotel,  to  a  private 
parlor  containing  a  oomfortable  lounge  and 
easy-ohair.  Hero  ho  ordered  a  luncheon  of  cold 
ham,  fowl,  sardines,  pickled  oysters,  port  and 
champagne,  and  all  the  late  newspapors  the 
house  could  muster  ;  and  having  seen  them  all 
arranged  upon  the  table,  to  whioh  the  easy- 
ohair  was  drawn  up,  and  while  Uncle  Billy 
stretched  his  lazy  length  upon  the  lounge,  Mr. 
Sutherland  turned  to  Mr.  Bolling,  and  said — 

“  And  now,  Uncle  Billy,  can  you  excuse  me, 
end  mako  yourself  comfortable,  while  I  run 
down  to  Rosalie  and  prepare  her  for  your  arri- 

“  Eh  ?  Yes;  all  right!  Certainly!  The 
child  always  was  fond  of  me,  and  it  might  give 
her  too  much  of  a  shook  to  meet  me  suddenly, 
after  so  long  a  separation  !  Very  considerate 
of  you,  Mark,  certainly — very!” 

“  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  order  for  you, 
before  1  go  ?  ” 

“  Eh  ?  No,  nothing  ;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  nephew.” 

“  Well,  if  you  should  think  of  anything  after 
I  am  gone, .you  can  ring  for  it,  you  know.” 

“  Yes — yes.” 

“  Good  afternoon  for  the  present.  I  will  come 
and  fetch  you  at  toa  time.” 

“Yes;  very  well,  1  shall  he  ready.  Hark  ye, 
Mark !  break  my  arrival  to  your  wife  cautious¬ 
ly,  do  you  hear  ?  Joy  kills  sometimes.” 

“  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  endanger  Rosalie’s 
life,”  said  Mark,  smiling,  as  he  left  the  room. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  his 
nephew,  than,  with  a  sigh  of  profound  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Unole  Billy  arose  and  sat  down  in  the 
easy-ohair,  and  drew  the  table  toward  him.  In 
addition  to  everything  else  on  the  table  there 
was  a  tall,  black  bottle,  which  Mr.  Bolling 
took  up,  uncorked,  and  put  to  his  nose  with  a 
look  of  delightful  anticipation.  He  sat  it  down 
suddenly,  with  an  expression  of  intense  dis¬ 
gust? — 

“  Tomato  catsup,  by  all  that  is  detestable, 
and  1  thought  it  was  port  wine1  Here,  waiter! 
(where  the  devil  is  the  bell-rope  1)  Waiter,  1 
say !  ” 


the  door — 

“  Did  you  call,  s 
“Yes;  bring  m 


n  apron  put  his  head  in  at 


a  bottle  of  your  best  port 


The  man  withdrew,  and  after  a  while  re¬ 
turned  with  a  black  bottle  of  the  villanous 
drugged  compound  whioh  is  sold  and  bought 
as  the  best  port  wine,  and  which  bon  vivanU 
like  Mr.  Bolling  imbibe  with  perfect  faith. 

We  will  leave  Uncle  Billy  to  the  enjoymont 
of  his  beloved  creature  comforts,  and  follow 
Mark  Sutherland  to  his  “  sweot  home.’' 


d  by  tho 


d  plui 


’d  by  the  tulip-tree— 

sheds  its  yellow  fruit  from  fragrant 
is  from  the  door  stretch  till  they 


the  favorite  rose  flourished  luxuriantly.  Rose 

trees  adorned  the  yard,  rose  hushes  hedged  the 
parterres,  rose  vines  shaded  the  arbors  and 
climbed  the  pillars  of  the  piazza,  and  graceful¬ 
ly  festooned  the  eaves,  and  the  fragrance  of 
roses  filled  the  air.  What  gave  a  tenderer  in¬ 
terest  to  these  beautiful  roses  was,  that  they 
were  all  love-offerings  from  the  young  girls  and 
children  to  their  beautiful  and  beloved  teacher. 
Mark  Sutherland  approached  this  sweet  home. 
Every  earo  and  sorrow  dropped  from  his  spirit 
as  he  opened  the  little  wicket-gate  that  sepa¬ 
rated  his  garden  of  Eden  from  the  wilderness. 
He  walked  on  through  the  shaded  yard  to  the 
house,  and  went  up  to  the  piazza  and  through 
the  front  door  into  the  hall,  or  passage.  Here 
two  doors,  opposite  each  other  to  the  right  and 
left,  opened — one  into  thoir  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room,  and  the  other  into  the  school  and  class¬ 
room.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  listened,  with 
a  smile,  as  the  low  murmur  of  girls’  voices  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  that  the  school  was  not  yet  dis¬ 
missed.  He  opened  the  sohool-room  door  and 
entered.  Surely,  there  never  was  a  sebhol-room 
so  pleasant  as  this,  from  whioh  the  aspect  of 
dullness,  weariness,  restraint,  and  irksomeness, 
was  so  completely  banished,  as  there  certainly 
never  was  a  teacher  so  lovely  and  so  beloved.- 
It  was  a  spacious,  airy  apartment,  lighted  with 
many  windows,  shaded  at  a  little  distance  by 
the  rose-wreathed  pillars  and  eaves  of  tho  pi¬ 
azza.  The  furniture  was  of  bright  cherry,  in 
cheerful  contrast  to  the  white  walls  and  floor. 
Maps  and  pictures,  of  rare  beauty  and  appro¬ 
priateness,  decorated  the  walls,  and  shells  and 
minerals  and  mosses  adorned  the  tab'es.  Tin 
young  girls  and  children — some  engaged  ii 
study,  some  in  pencil-drawing  or  penmanship, 
and  some  in  needle-work — looked  cheery  and 
ry  much  at  their  ease.  They  left  their  seats 
id  spoke  to  each  other  without  infringing  any 
rule,  but  all  was  done  quietly  and  gracefully, 
as  under  the  influence  of  a  beloved  mistress, 
whom  they  obeyed  with  no  foroed  eye-service, 
and  whom  they  would  not  for  the  world  dis¬ 
tress  or  annoy.  And  there,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  on  a  platform  raised  but  one  step 
above  the  floor,  on  a  chair,  at  a  table,  sat  the 
young  flchoolmistress — the  wife  of  four  years’ 
standing — scarcely  turned  twenty-one,  and  with 
the  loveliest  and  most  delio  te  face  and  form 
in  the  world,  yet  by  tho  power  of  her  soul’s 
strength  and  beauty  keeping  in  sweet  subjeo- 
‘■'—i  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  girls,  of  all  ages, 

?,  and  tempers.  There'  she  sat,  with  her 
sweet,  fair  faoe,  and  pale,  golden,  curly  hair, 
and  white  muslin  wrapper — looking  the  fairest 
girl  among  them  all.  When  Mark  entered, 
tho  quiet  light  of  joy  dawned  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  arose  and  came  softly  down  to  meet  him. 
There  was  a  subdued  gladness  in  the  manner 
of  both,  as  they  met  and  clasped  hands. 

“  My  dearest  Rose,  you  are  looking  so  much 
better  than  when  I  went  away,”  said  Mark, 
looking  fondly  at  her,  as  the  bloom  deepened 
on  hor  cheeks. 

“  I  am  better— I  am  well,”  replied  Rosalie, 
smiling  and  looking  round  upon  her  girls,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whom,  encouraged  by  her  smile,  left 
their  seats,  and  came  fluttering  forward  to 
welcome  Mr.  Sutherland  with  saucy  pleasure. 
Ho  had  a  merry  jest  or  a  loving  word  for  eaoh 
affeotionato  child,  but  soon  sent  them  gaily 
back  to  their  places,  as  the  hour  of  dismissal 
had  come.  And  Rosalie,  accompanied  by 
Mark,  went  back  to  her  seat  and  called  the 
school  to  order,  and  gave  out  and  led  the  even¬ 
ing  hymn  that  closed  their  exercises.  When 
the  song  was  finished,  and  the  dear  girls  all 
gone,  Mark  Sutherland  turned  to  his  young 
wife,  and  with  a  smile  of  joy  drew  her  to  his 
bosom.  But  in  a  moment  a  shade  of  anxioty 
clouded  his  face ;  and,  still  clasping  her  olose  to 
his  bosom,  he  askod — 

“  Rose,  what  makes  your  heart  throb 
lently  ?  ” 

Rosalie  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  ho 
noticed  that  a  sorrowful  shade  dimmed  their 
lustre  for  an  instant,  hut  vanished  before  the 
smile  with  which  she  replied — 

“  1  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  that  is  all. 

“  But  your  heart  knocks  so  forcibly 
“  Como  in  the  parlor,  and  let’s  sit  down  there 
and  talk — I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  you, 
and  to  ask  you  about,”  said  Rosalie,  evading 
his  remarks  ;  and  gently  withdrawing  herself, 
she  led  the  way  into  the  parlor,  and  wheeled 
up  an  easy-ebair,  and  begged  him  to  “  sit  down 
and  make  himself  at  home.” 

But,  first,  he  made  her.reoline  upon  the 
lounge  and  rest,  while  he  drew  tho  chair  up 
and  sat  by  her. side.  And  there  she  lay,  with 
her  sweet,  spiritual  face  white  as  her  drapery, 
except  where  all  the  oolor  had  concentrated  in 
a  circumscribed  fiery  spot  in  either  cheek.  She 
was  breathing  short,  yet  smiling  gaily  at  her 
own  difficulty.  He  sat  watching  her,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  feel  and  to  look  happy,  yet  thinking 
that  after  all  she  was  not  so  well  as  when  he 
had  left  her — perceiving  that  he  had  mistaken 
fever  heat  for  healthful  bloom.  He  sat,  trying 
to  smile  ami  talk  cheerfully,  yet  with  a  dull, 
aching  prophecy  in  his  heart.  It  was 
to  stiflo  the  rising  anxiety.  It  found  some  vent 
in  these  words ; 

“My  love,  you  work  too  hard;  that  school  is 
hurting  your  health  !  " 

“No,  dear  Mark,  believe  me,  it  is  not — it 
keeps  me  up.” 

“  It  exhausts,  it  prostrates  you,  my  love- 
deed,  it  must  be  closed — that  school  mui 
closed !  ” 

By  way  of  nimbly  proving  how  strong  she 
was,  she  arose  to  a  sitting  posture,  arranged 
her  hair  by  running  hor  slendor  fingers  through 
the  ringlets,  adjusted  her  dress,  and  sat  straight 
up,  while  Bhe  answered — 

“  Not  for  the  world  would  I  close  that  school, 
dear  Mark.  1  have  no  children,  and  that 
school  is  my  field  of  almost  unbounded  useful¬ 
ness.  Those  girls  are  my  children  ;  and  not 
only  must  I  cultivate  their  intellects,  but  in 
every  young,  receptive  heart  1  must  sow  good 
seed,  that  will  bring  forth  fruit  long  after  I 


“  Bless  your  kind  heart,  dear  Mark,  he  will 
be  no  trouble  to  me.  I  have  not  the  shadow 
of  an  objection  to  his  ooming  ;  1  think  I  shall 
rather  like  to  have  him.  Uncle  Biliy  always 
was  Tather  a  cheerful  object  to  me — such  a 
neat,  clean,  fresh,  dainty,  self-satisfied,  delight¬ 
ful  old  gentleman !  Wo  can  put  him  in  the 
other  front  room,  up  stairs,  you  know  !  ” 

“  But  to  be  saddled  with  him  forever,  Rose  ! 
Just  think  of  it!  And  the  most  provoking  part 
of  it  is,  he  thinks  he  is  doing  us  a  mighty  ben¬ 
efit  !  ” 

“Well!  poor,  dear,  lone,  homeless  old  gen¬ 
tleman  !  let  him  think  so,  if  it  makes  him  hap¬ 
py.  Never  let  him  feel  a  sense  of  obligation, 
or  fancy  that  we  are  not  delighted  to  liavo 
him !  I  can  speak  truly  for  myself— I  shall  he 
very  glad  to  make  the  old  man  contented !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  he  says  you’re  very  fond  of  him, 
and  begged  me  not'  to  break  his  arrival  to  you 
too  abruptly,  lest  the  sudden  joy  should  be  too 
much  for  you  !  ” 

Rosalie  laughed  outright.  Her  silvery  laugh- 
r  was  vory  sweet,  from  its  rarity,  and  Mark 
found  it  charming.  He  caught  her  gaily,  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  Oh,  that  burning  -cheek  ! 
it  sobered  him  direotly.  He  took  Lis  hat,  and 
went  to  fetch  Uncle  Billy. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JUDAH. 


And  flowery  praii 

meet  the  sky. — jjiyum. 

On  the  outskirts  of  tho  town,  embosomed  in 
a  grove  of  trees,  stood  Rose  Cottage,  the  pleas¬ 
ant  home  of  the  Sutherlands.  It  was  named 
partly  from  Rosalie  and  partly  from  her  favor¬ 
ite  flower — the  rose — of  which  every  variety 
had  been  collected  and  cultivated  to  adorn  her 
house  and  garden.  The  house  itself  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  plain  in  its  struoture— just  an  oblong 
two-story  frame  building,  painted  white,  with 
green  Venetian  blinds,  and  having  four  rooms 
on  a  floor,  with  a  wide  passage  running 
through  the  centre  from  front  to  hack, ,  and 
with  an  upper  and  lower  piazza  running  all 
around  the  house.  The  grounds  were  unpre¬ 
tending,  too — behind  the  house  a  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  and  young  orchard  ;  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  a  spacious  yard,  where  single  great  forest 
trees  were  left  standing,  with  rural  seats  fixed 
under  their  shade.  In  that  rich  and  fertile  soil 


Bhe  paused  suddenly,  in  embarrassment. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Rosalie?”  he  asked, 
q  distress.  , 

“  Dearest  Mark,”  she  said,  slightly  evading 
, "direct  reply,  “dearest  Mark,  a  faithful  teaoh- 
r,  called  to  the  work,  may  not  abandon  her 
post,  indeed ;  for.  oh !  see  how  mighty  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  teacher  may  be,  and  how  long  it 
may  last — the  good  principles  instilled  into  a 
little  girl’s  tender  heart,  do  not  conclude  their 
work  with  her  alone,  but  influence  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  hor  children’s  children,  and  all  who 
i  within  her  sphere  and  in  theirs.  Con¬ 
sider  how  mighty  an  instrument  of  good  is  set 
motion  by  teaching  aright  one  little  child ; 
and  1  faithfully  try  to  teach  forty.  So,  dearest 
Mark,  hinder  me  not ;  but  while  I  live,  let  me 
sow  the  good  seed,  that  it  may  bring  forth  good 
fruit  when  I  am — I  mean  when  all  this  genera¬ 
tion  shall  have  passed  away.” 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  he  held 
her  hand  fondly,  and  seemed  buried  in  thought. 

“Dearest  Mark,  you  look  so  careworn — have 
you  had  much  trouble  in  settling  our  husi- 
iss?” 

Ho  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her  sweet, 
an  face.  He  could  not,  for  his  life,  tell  any¬ 
thing  to  distress  her  then ;  so  he  answered  that 
Mr.  Clement  Sutherland  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  give  an  account  of  his  trust,  hut  that  all 
would  be  arranged  before  the  close  of  the 
month. 

Rosalie  arose,  and  putting  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulders,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
and  was  sliding  away. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  asked  Mark,  de¬ 
taining  her. 

“  To  order  tea,  of  course,”  she  answered. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Sutherland  remembered  Uncle 
Billy. 

“  Stop,  „  Rosalie,”  he  said,  “  f  have  got  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you.” 

And  Rosalie  sat  down  again  ;  and  Mark,  in 
some  painful  and  ludicrous  embarrassment,  re¬ 
lated  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Bolling,  and  the 
manner  in  whioh  that  impartial,  disinterested 
gentleman  had  thruBt  himself  upon  him  for  life. 

“And  where  have  you  left  him  now?”  asked 
Rosalie. 

“  At  Col.  Gardner’s,  enjoying  himself.  Real¬ 
ly,  my  dearest  Rose,  I  feel  very  much  annoyed 
that  you  should  be  troubled  with  this  old  man,” 
said  Mark  Sutherland,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 


Like  the  requiem  of  sunny  days 
Sung  by  the  galo. 

A  daughter  of Judah 
Is  chanting  the  lay  ; 

Her  harp  from  the  willows 
Sho  taketh  til-day. 

“  Alas Oh,  my  country ! 

How  long  shall  it  be 
Ere  thou,  in  thy  glory, 

Again  wilt  bo  froo? 

Oh !  when  will  the  vales 
Of  Judea  be  clad 
■With  the  vino  and  the  olive 
To  cheer  and  make  glad  ? 

As  by  Babylon’s  waters 
Our  fathers  did  moan, 

So  now  in  tho  land 
Of  the  stranger  we  roam. 
While  Jerusalem  moumeth, 

The  eity  of  God 
With  darkness  is  covered — 
Byw 


es  trod. 


Her  mountain  sides  terraced, 

And  valloys  so  green, 

There  now  but  the  briers 
And  thistles  aro  seen. 

My  weary  head  aoheth  ; 

Oh,  when  may  it  lave 
In  the  river  of  beauty — 

The  Jordan’s  blue  wave. 

Oh,  hear  us,  our  Father ! 

Wo  cry  unto  thee 
From  the  fettors  of  bondage ; 

We  long  to  be  freo ! 

To  the  land  of  my  fathers 
I  yearn  to  be  gone ; 

With  the  dust  of  my  kindred 
I’d  fain  lay  my  own.” 

Thus  sadly  and  mournfully 
Soundeth  tho  wail, 

Like  tho  requiem  of  sunny  days 
Sung  by  the  galo ; 

Yet  weep  thou  not,  maiden, 

For  Israels  God 
Will  list  to  thy  wailing 
And  lighten  thy  load 

Like  the  Garden  of  Eden 
Thy  city  shall  be, 

For  He,  in  his  mercy, 

Romembereth  thee. 

Return  then,  oh,  Judah  ! 

Reuturn  unto  Him. 

And  know  that  Our  Saviour 
Will  pardon  thy  sin. 

South  Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 


“  Oh,  nonsense !  ”  interrupted  Mary,  lookinj 
up,  blushing,  and  laughing  in  spite  of  hersell, 
as  she  bit  the  corner  of  her  cambric  handker¬ 
chief.  “  I  will  be  more  of  a  woman,  there 
But  the  oliildish  feeling  will  come  over  me  ir 
some  moments.  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  trials  of  a  public  school,  aunt.  Real¬ 
ly,  you  cannot  understand  this  ‘continual  drop¬ 
ping  ’  of  vexations,  that  would  wear  out  the 
patience  of  a  stone  school-mistress,  1  believe ! 

“And  what  if  you  were  mistaken,  Mary? 
said  Aunt  Hannah,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

“  Why  ?  Did  you  ever  teach,  Aunt  Hannah 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  you  were 
rich,  and” 
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>h,  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  teach!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mary,  as  she  threw  off  her  school  bon¬ 
net,  after  a  summer  day’s  hard  toil. 

“What  now,  Mary?”  asked  her  hostess, 
gently,  looking  up  with  an  inquiring  smile. 

Mary  tossed  herself  into  the  beckoning  arms 
of  the  crimson-cushioned  rocking-chair,  and 
shook  down  her  curls  over  her  flushed  cheeks. 
Nothing  so  very  new  nor  strange,  to  h_ 
i.'  A  teacher’s  trials  are  like-— like  these 
troublesome  mosquitoes,”  she  said,  crushing,  as 
she  spoke,  one  of  the  melodious  insects  upon 
her  hand,  impatiently;  “  they  are  little  to  meet 
and  conquer  singly,  but,  coming  in  swarms, 
and  without  cessation,  they  sting  one’s  nerves 
to  distraction !  ” 

She  grew  eloquent  as  she  recovered  breath, 
and  went  on : 

“  There  js  a  fine  drapery  of  romance  thrown 
about  the  ideal  of  teaching,  that  will  bear  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  rough  handling  of  reality.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  in  perspective — this  enthroning  your¬ 
self  on  a  pyramid  of  young  hearts,  whose  up- 
gushings  are  to  waft  you  into  the  seventh  heav¬ 
en  of  Belf-complaoency.  It  is  delicious  to  fancy 
yourself  the  prime  mover  of  an  electrical  bat¬ 
tery,  whose  wires  shall  vibrate  simultaneously 
in  a  hundred  small  breaBts,  at  your  lightest 
touch.  But  delusion  is  written  on  all  those  day¬ 
dreams!  You  seat  yourself  on  that  magic  plat¬ 
form,  a  queen,  and  you  are  disenchanted  into 
a  servant  of  servants.  The  eyes  whioh  you 
pictured  turning  to  yon,  as  the  sun -flower  to  the 
sun,  are  wandering  over  desk  and  bench  in 
search  of  paper  balls,  quill  ends,  or  what-nots 
of  mischievous  contrivance.  The  ‘young  af¬ 
fections’  are  bestowed  upon  jack-knives  and 
long-tailed  kites ;  and  the  ‘  youthful  ambition  ’ 
Works  itself  out  through  heels  and  hands,  in¬ 
stead  of  head.  You  hammer  away  upon  your 
own  lungs,  with  little  enough  impression  upon 
the  pebbly  souls  before  you !  Don’t  shake  your 
head  so  sagely,  Aunt  Hannah !  I  know  my 
duty,  and  I  will  not  shrink  from  it  for  these 
obstacles ;  but  sometimes  they  do  swell  a 
tain  high !  ” 

“Aunt Hannah,”  as  Mary  called  her  by  the 
relationship  of  affection,  not  of  kindred  blood, 
’as  a  strong-hearted  spinster — yes,  a  veritable 
old  maid  ” — of  fifty  years  or  more.  She  v 
calm  and  Quaker-like  in  her  manners  and 
her  dress ;  but  her  apartments  were  furnished 
in  a  style  of  oomfortable  elegance,  that  made 
them  peculiarly  attractive  to  young  eyes. 
Being  a  “  lone  woman,”  and  a  woman  of  for¬ 
tune,  she  usually  bound  to  her  hearth  some 
glad,  warm,  young  heart,  and  kept  her  own 
soul  bathed  in  its  fountain  of  fresh  life.  Her 
house  was  a  home  for  tho-homelesa ;  and  who 
homeless  as  a  young  teacher  in  a  strange 
city  ?  So  thought  "the  kind  old  lady,  at  least, 
when  she  took  Mary  to  her  heart  and  home 
a  daughter. 

Mary  was  a  sunny-spirited  creature,  not 
often  shadowed  by  an  eclipse  of  disoourage- 
meut;  but  when  the  cloud  came,  the  shower 
must  follow.  So,  she  suddenly  dropped  her 
face  on  her  hands,  at  the  last  sentence  of  her 
little  oration,  and  burst  into  tears,  like  a  home¬ 
sick  child. 

Aunt  Hannah  quietly  laid  aside  her  darn¬ 
ing-needle  and  basket,  pushed  her  spectacles 
up  on  her  forehead,  and  sat  looking  at  the  cry¬ 
ing  girl  with  a  smile,  half-arch,  half-sympathi¬ 
zing. 

“Cheer  up,  my  bird!”  she  exclaimed,  at 
last,  leaning  forward.  “  Why,  you  should  toss 
off  your  burden  at  the  school-room  door.” 

“  I  know  I  should  not  bring  it  home,  to 
plague  you  with  it,  dear,  kind  aunt.  But  do 
let  me  cry ;  it  does  me  good,  once  in  a  while !  ” 
“  Not  a  moment!  ”  insisted  the  old  lady, 
good  humoredly,  “  or  I  shall  write  to  Frank 
to-morrow,  telling  him  that  you  are  tired  of 
school-life  in  New  England,  and  would  prefer 
a  touch  of  ‘  life  in  the  West’  ” - 


“  And  you  think  teaching  a  penance,  whioh 
none  but  the  penniless  would  go  through,”  said 
the  lady,  laughing. 

She  grew  grave  as  she  added — 

“  Shall  I  give  you  a  leaf  of  my  life’ 
ence,  Mary?  You  may  distil  some 
from  it.” 

“Oh!  yes,  aunt,”  answered  Mary,  with  deep 
interest,  bending  over  until  her  curls  rested  on 
the  old  lady’s  brown  silk  apron.  “  But  first 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  teach  ?  If  it  was  from 
the  love  of  teaching,  you  can  never  sympathize 
with  me !  ” 

Aunt  Hannah  stroked  Mary’s  soft  hair,  and 
looked  steadily,  almost  sadly,  into  her  hazel 
eyes,  for  a  few  minutes,  without  speaking. 

“  I  see  a  dream  within  these  eyes,  Mi 
she  said,  at  last,  in  a  low,  deep  tone — “  a  dream 
that  lies  in  your  heart's  core!  No,  do  not  drop 
the  lashes ;  let  me  read,  and  reoollect  thus  the 
dream  that  budded  and  grew  in  my  heart, 
once — transplanted  to  Heaven  long  ago !  ” 

“  1  did  not  mean  to  pain  you,  aunt,”  whis¬ 
pered  Mary,  pressing  her  lips  to  the  withered 
hand  that  rested  on  her  aunt’s  lip.  “  Forgive 
my  inquisitiveness.” 

“It  does  not  pain  me,  Mary,”  she  answered, 
cheerfully;  “for  why  should  the  thought  of 
that  which  is  immortal,  pain  ?  But  I  will  not 
sadden  you  with  what  your  young,  loving,  and 
loved  heart  would  call  a  sad  story,  to-night.  I 
will  only  say,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  I 
found  myself)  by  one  stroke,  out  aloof  from  life’s 
joys  and  hopes,  and  driven  to  life’s  duties  for 
the  support  of  an  existence  that  was  long  like 
"  withered  rose  leaf.” 

She  drew  herself  up,  took  out  her  knitting, 

ad  commenced  her  story  with  animation. 

“I  became,  in  short,  Mary,  a  district  ‘school 

ta’am’  in  a  small  country  village,  actually 
fft>m  ohoice.  But  it  was  iu  none  of  your  ro¬ 
mantic  little  oountry  school-houses  that  I  found 
myself  ensconeed  —  no  white,  green-blinded, 
elm-shaded  nook  of  science — nor  even  a  neat, 
red  school-house,  in  the  corner  of  a  yellow 
corn-field.  No ;  a  bare,  blank,  and  weather- 
blackened  establishment,  unshaded  by  shrub, 
tree,  or  blind,  in  the  exact  triangle  formed  by 
three  dusty  roads,  was  my  seat  of  empire. 

“  It  was  a  summer  school — ladies  at  that  day 
taught  only  in  the  melting  season.  My  schol¬ 
ars  were  generally  the  ‘lesser  fly,’  whoso  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  were  detained  at  home, 
meanwhile,  to  cultivate  domestic  science  in  the 
cheese-room  and  hay-field.  Small  as  they  were, 
however,  they  were  large  enough  to  embody 
the  imps  of  mischief  that  always  lurk  about 
the  walls  of  a  sohool-house.  But  I  pass  by 
them  and  their  pranks,  long  since  remembered 
only  to  be  smiled  at.  The  two  largest  of  my 
pupils  shall  be  the  heroes  of  my  story.  They 
were  the  only  sizable  scions  in  my  nursery  of 
‘shooting  ideas,’  and,  as  suoh,  naturally 
sumed  importance. 

“  One  was  the  minister’s  son — a  high-browed 
and  high-souled  boy  of  fifteen — pale  and  pre¬ 
cocious,  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  his  love  of  his  hooks'  '  He  was  a  boy 
‘among  a  thousand.’  The  snows  of  the  ‘Jung¬ 
frau,’  whose  legend  you  were  last  night  read¬ 
ing,  cannot  be  purer  of  contamination  from  the 
world  beneath,  than  was  his  young  soul  of  that 
world’s  debasing  influences.  But  he  was  m 
cold-hearted  paragon  of  perfection,  carved  ii 
ice — my  gentle,  loving  Eddie!  His  blue  eye— 

I  can  see  it  now,  looking  up  to  me  from  his 
brown  pine  desk,  over  whioh  he  was  bending 
closely — alas!  too  closely !  and  it  always  pour- 
id  a  brighter  gleam  from  its  inner  fountain  of 
ight  as  it  met  mine.  His  faults — if  they  could 
be  called  faults — were  all  involuntary.  If  I 
felt  constrained,  by  consistency,  to  reprove  him 
for  the  work  of  some  musing  moment,  my  voice 
unconsciously  took  a  softer  tone,  and  my  eye, 
eatehing  the  reflection  of  his  winning  glance, 
contradicted  the  reprimand.  Such  was  Eddie 
Carroll— my  prodigy,  my  pride. 

“  A  very  different  youngster  was  Master  W al¬ 
ter  Raleigh  R - ,  a  year  the  senior  of  Eddie, 

but  scarcely  towering  above  the  tall,  slender 
hoy.  W alter  was  the  only  child  of  the  widow  of 
a  naval  officer,  who  was  passing  the  summer  in 
the  oountry  air  for  the  restoration  of  her  health, 
and  who  wished  to  have  her  willful  but  dar¬ 
ling  boy  cultivating  the  talents  whioh  he  was 
disposed  to  squander.  He  had  been  reared 
among  city  influences,  and  indulged,  as  I  then 
thought,  to  his  ruin.  1  scarcely  wondered  at 
this,  for  his  face  was  one  stamped  by  Nature 
beautiful  and  noble,  and  his  turbulent  will  was 
quite  enough  to  boar  down  the  judgment  of  a 
grief-bowed  invalid  like  his  mother.  He  had, 
as  tho  saying  is,  ‘  seen  a  little  of  the  world’ — 
quite  too  miich  for  his  years — and  fancied  him¬ 
self  equal  to  all  exigencies,  superior  to  all  au¬ 
thority.  Yet,  when  his  cloak  of  obstinacy  was 
thrown  off,  he  could  be  as  generous  and  gallant 
as  his  namesake  of  old. 

“Of  course,  ‘Sir  Walter’  was  not  going  to 
surrender,  unconditionally,  his  citadel  of  pride 
and  perverseness  to  a  country  schoolmistress— 


“‘Walter,  you  sit  eonvioted  of  this  act,  by 
the  testimony  of  your  schoolmates.  Have  you 
any  excuse  to  give?’ 

“There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  in  which 
W alter  studied  the  expression  of  my  fixed  eye 
then,  clear  and  calm  as  a  bell,  his  voioo  rang 
out — 

“  ‘  No,  ma’am !  ’ 

“‘Then  your  sense  of  honor  will  tell  you 
what  is  expected  of  you,  Walter !  No  one  else 
is  to  remove  this  rubbish,’  I  added,  turning  to 
the  other  scholars. 

“His  lips  pressed  each  other  more  firmly ; 
hut  he  turned,  with  apparent  indifference,  to 
his  hooks,  with  something,  now  and  then,  be¬ 
tween  a  smile  and  a  sneer.  I  took  note  of  all, 
but  took  no  notice,  by  word,  of  him  or  of  his 
lessons.  During  the  noon  intermission,  I 
thought  he  might  relent.  But  no  ;  the  hour  of 
two  brought  us  both  to  our  places  in  the  yet 
untidy  school-room.  I  grew  desperate.  I  felt 
that  a  crisis  had  come  in  my  reign,  and  it  must 
bo  met. 

“  ‘  Walter  R - will  please  stop  a  moment 

after  school,’  said  1,  as  I  disbanded  my  little 
army  for  the  night. 

“lie  kept  his  seat,  while  the  others  walked 
away.  Eddie  was  the  last  to  leave,  and,  as  he 
passed  through  the  doorwoy,  he  sent  back  to 
me  a  look  of  mingled  anxiety  and  symp  " 
that  soothed  and  strengthened  my  heart, 
culprit  came  up,  boldly,  to  my  side,  and  con¬ 
fronted  me  with  his  willful  black  eyes. 

“  ‘Walter,’  I  began,  quietly,  ‘this  is  worthy 
of  a  hero !  A  mighty  chevalier  a  boy  of  six¬ 
teen  must  he,  who  undertakes  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  a  young  lady,  shorter  than  him¬ 
self,  and  mistress  of  some  thirty  little  country 
children  !  ’ 

His  assurance  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  tone,  and  the  first  shade  of  a 
blush  marked  a  momentary  confusion. 

‘“I  would  be  your  friend,  if  I  could,  Walter. 
You  see,  very  well,  that  in  this  room  I  must 
and  shall  be  obeyed.  If  you  choose  to  absent 
yourself  from  this  room,  very  well!  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  boys  too  old  to  he  gentle- 

I  saw  his  lips  arch  slightly,  and  added — 

“If  you  really  wish  rhy  assistance  in  your 
studies,  Walter,  should  you  not  mako 
return  ?  ’ 

No  answer.  His  hand  played  with  the 
leaves  of  my  Atlas. 

“  ‘  Do  you  not  owe  me  the  assistance  of  your 
example,  in  maintaining  law  and  order  among 
tho  younger  ones  ?  What  would  you  do,  in 
my  plaoo,  Walter  ?  Would  you  think  little  of 
the  obedience  and  the  respect  of  your  oldest 
scholar  ?  I  leave  this  to  your  conscience  and 
to  your  honor !  ” 

We  parted  without  another  word. 

I  was  not  surprised,  although  I  was  greatly 
rslieved,  on  entering  my  premises  the  next 
morning,  to  find  them  ‘  swept  and  garnished.’ 
The  scholars  had  assembled.  I  rang  the  bell 
immediately,  to  prevent  all  needless  observa¬ 
tions.  Walter  was  soon  in  his  seat,  with  a 
bright  spot  under  each  eye,  and  lips  that  seem¬ 
ed  struggling  to  regain  their  UBual  expression 
of  pride.  I  saw  and  pitied  the  conflict,  especial¬ 
ly  when  I  took  a  sealed  paper  from  my  desk, 
and  read — 

‘  I  beg  pardon,  Mies  Willis,  for  my  offence 
against  law  and  order.  You  shall  find  me  a 
supporter  of  both.’ 

[to  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 
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one,  too,  upon  whom  he  coujd  literally  ‘  look 
down.’  He  was  a  most  provoking  thistle  in  my 
carefully-tended  1  '  ' 

where  to  annoy 
tore  chalked  on  the  black-board — I  knew  the 
hand  at  a  glance.  Was  an  unfortunate  puppy 
tethered  to  my  desk,  or  a  sign  of  ‘  Blacksmith- 
ing  ’  posted  over  the  school-room  door — each 
bore  witness  to  my  own  mind  of  the  perpetra¬ 
tor,  although  he  managed  most  adroitly  to 
elude  proof.  If  a  laugh  went  around  the  sohool- 
room,  I  could  never  turn  my  eyes  so  quickly  to 
the  corner  where  it  commenced,  as  not  to  find 
Master  Walter  bending  with  most  imperturba¬ 
ble  gravity  over  his  slate  or  book,  buried  in 
obtruse  science.  And  when  ‘  called  up  ’  for 
these  or  other  offences,  he  would  swagger  im¬ 
pertinently,  though  not  ungracefully,  to  my 
desk,  and  look  me  in  the  face  with  an  air  that 
said,  as  plainly  as  words,  'Jama  lord  of  cre¬ 
ation — who  are  you?  ’  Reasoning  and  reproof 
fell  on  him  like  hailstones  on  an  Alpine  glacier; 
they  slid  off)  leaving  the  same  unhumbled  smile 
upon  his  half  curved  lips.  With  a  cool  nod  he 
would  toss  back  his  dark  curls,  toss  a  wink  to 
the  school,  and  Btalk  to  his  seat. 

“  He  became  a  sort  of  omnipresent  nuisance 
my  peace.  I  was  ashamed  to  oomph 
him,  and  thus  confess  that  l  had  failed  in 
agement ;  but  he  haunted  my  dreams  at  night 
and  my  thoughts  by  day.  1  used,  at  last,  fair¬ 
ly  to  tremble  at  his  entrance,  and  almost  fear 
to  lift  my  eyes  to  him. 

"  At  length  he  ventured  upon  a  trick  of  more 
consequence. 

“  On  the  morning  after  the  Fourth  of  July, 
when  I  walked  into  the  sohool-room,  I  found 
the  children  clustered  about  a  heap  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  fireworks,  on  the  hearth.  They  had 
evidently  been  tossed  down  the  low  chimney, 
and  had  flown  hither  and  thither,  at  no  little 
risk,  blaokening  the  walls  and  desks  in  many 
places. 

“‘Who  did  this?’  I  exclaimed,  in  dismay, 
though  with  little  hope  of  any  answer. 

“  ‘It  was  Walter  R - ,  ma’am,’  exclaimed 

two  of  the  latter  hoys  together;  ‘I  saw  him 
climb  tho  roof,  and  fire  down  the  squibs  and 
crackers,’  added  one,  1  and  he  said,  too,  “  Who 
-ires  for  that  little  Miss  Willis?”  ’ 

“  My  womanly  dignity  and  indignation  were 
fully  aroused.  At  that  instant  Walter  entered, 
whistling  ‘  Yankee  Doodle’  as  he  moved  to  his 
I  called  the  Bchool  to  order  and  silence. 
The  boy  who  caused  this  disorder  will 
please  remove  these  fragments,’  said  I. 

'  Not  a  muscle  stirred. 

I  turned  deliberately  to  the  offender,  and, 
facing  his  daring  look,  said — 


Mr.  Sneeks  is  very  particular  in  his  atten¬ 
tions.  I  more  than  half  believe  the  rumor.” 

What  does  rumor  say?” 

Just  what  she  always  does,  when  a  spruce 
widower  is  making  low  hows  to  a  handsome 
young  widow,  like  yourself.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  colored  slightly,  but  her 
brother  continued — 

“Sneeks — Sneekl  That  is  a  hard  name, 
Mary  —  it  is  suggestive.  However,  I  know 
nothing  against  the  man.  But  if  my  sister 
chooses  to  marry,  she  can  form  as  advantage¬ 
ous  and  as  honorable  a  connection  as  she 
pleases.  There  are  a  plenty  of  good  men  in 
the  market,  and  it  rather  surprises  me  that 
Mr.  Sneeks  is  the  accepted  suitor.”  , 

“Why  so?  What  objection  is  there  to 


“  I  know  hut  little  about  him,  and  I  fear  you 

e  not  as  well  informed  as  you  should  be. 
But,  whether  you  marry  him  or  another,  Mary, 
allow  me  to  advise  you  on  one  point.  Mr. 
Eldridge  left  you  the  unconditional  possessor 
of  a  handsome  estate ;  you  have  now  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  and 
a  good  deal  of  personal  property  besides.  We 
have  a  statute-law  in  this  State,*  whioh  enables 
yon  to  retain  possession  of  all  this,  if  you  choose 
‘  1 )  so.  '1’ho  property  was  designed  for  your 

especial  benefit,  and  I  do  hope  that  you 
never  he  so  foolish  as  to  surrender  it  into 
the  hands  of  another.  Should  you  do  so,  you 
would  bo  unjust  to  yourself,  and  also  to  him 
who  so  kindly  provided  for  your  wants.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  threw  up  her  head  and  shook 
hack  her  glossy  curls;  then,  fixing  her  eye 
upon  her  brother,  she  said,  very  emphatically : 

“  Do  you  think  I  would  marry  a  man  that  1 
cannot  trust  with  money?  Do  you  think  I 
oould  harbor  a  suspicion  of  that  man’s  integ¬ 
rity,  to  whose  keeping  I  should  commit  my 
happiness  for  life?  I  have  never  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  any  stipulated  sum,  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall ;  and  yet  my  wants  have  all  been  sup¬ 
plied.” 

“  Mary,  you  know  but  little  of  the  world. 
You  were  our  only  sister — our  pet — our  idol. 
Your  brothers  were  all  happy  to  serve  you — 
any  one  of  them  would  almost  have  sacrificed 
himself  for  your  sake.  Our  father  and  our 
mother  were  wholly  devoted  to  thoir  children, 
and  you  were  the  most  dearly  cherished,  the 
most  tenderly  cared  for.  You  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  kindness.  You  married, 
and,  fortunately,  married  one  in  every  way 
worthy.  Charles  Eldridge  was  ‘  one  of  God’s 
noblemen.’  Your  domestic  relations  proved  a 
blessing  to  both.  No  rude  breath  of  heaven 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  visit  you ;  and  not 
until  Charles  died  did  you  know  aught  of  af¬ 
fliction.  You  must  not  judge  mankind  by  your 
experience.  Men  are  selfish,  avaricious, 
and  sometimes  meanly  dishonest.  You  are 
trusting,  unsuspicious ;  and  that  is  the  beauty 
of  your  character.  I  hope  you  will  never  he 
otherwise.  But,  Mary,  take  my  advice  in  this 
matter.  No  harm  can  ever  come  of  keeping, 
possession  of  thiB  competence.  Supposing  your 
future  husband,  whoever  he  may  be,  should 
embark  in  speculation — should  engage  in  some 
hazardous  and  unsuccessful  enterprise — your 
entire  means,  if  you  allowed  him  to  use  them, 
might  be  absorbed;  or,  supposing — and  you 
will  forgive  me  for  casting  a  shadow  upon  your 
hopes — that  he  should  prove  unworthy  your  af¬ 
fections — he  should  be  a  mean,  miserly  being, 
or  a  spendthrift — you  might  suffer,  might  actu¬ 
ally  be  reduced  to  want.” 

Mrs.  Eldridge  was  somewhat  moved  by  this 
speech,  but  she  affected  gaioty,  and  replied : 

“  When  I  am  badly  treated,  I  will  call  upon 
my  four  great  brothers  to  avenge  me.  The 
course  you  recommend  would  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  discord.  I  know  nothing  of  business, 
and  this  would  embarrass  any  one  who  might 
be  doing  it.  Suspicion  is  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  arrangement.  It  is  saying,  I  will  take 
you  and  try  you  for  a  husband,  hut  I  have  not 
confidence  enough  to  truBt  you  with  my  money. 
Oh !  George,  I  should  despise  myself  for  marry¬ 
ing  ono  of  whom  I  had  the  slightest  doubt.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  stand  at  the  bridal  altar 
and  give  myself  away,  and  withhold  my  means. 
Don’t  you  think  I  value  myself  more  highly 
than  I  do  my  gold  and  silver?”  added  she. 
With  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Shelton  urged  the  subject  no  farther; 
but  he  made  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
his  sister ;  and  on  the  coming  evening  she  de¬ 
termined  to  sound  Mr.  Sneeks  on  that  point, 
though  she  would  do  it  in  suoh  a  way  that  he 


should  not  suspect  her  motive^.  A  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred;  for  Miss  Walton— an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  theirs  in  the  city — was  about  to  he 
married. 

“  Mr.  Suffrance  steps  into  quite  a  fortune,” 
observed  Mr.  Sneeks.  “  Mr.  Walton  gives  to 
his  daughter  $50,000.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  lady,  “  but  do  you  know 
how  it  is  given  ?  It  is  all  seoured  to  her — she 
has  no  power  to  transfer  a  dollar  of  it  for  his 
use.” 

“  Ah!  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Suffrance 
will  excuse  himself,  then,  I  presume,  from  ful¬ 
filling  his  part  of  the  contract”. 

“  Why,  you  don’t  think  he  is  marrying  for 
money  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  But  no  man  of  spirit  would  go 
into  a  family  where  there  are  such  palpable 
suspicions  of  his  ability  and  integrity.” 

Had  Mrs.  Eldridge  scrutinized  the  faee  of 
her  lover,  she  would  have  discovered  much 
more  feeling  in  this  remark  than  the  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  uttered  would  evinee. 

“Fortune  hunters,”  he  continued,  '‘I  deBpist 
but  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  confidence  of  hi 
affianced,  and  that  of  her  friends  ;  and  he  does 


;  and  this  may  be  designed  to  provide  for 
such  emergencies — to  save  the  family  from 
poverty  and  ruin.” 

“  When  a  man  and -woman  outer  into  that 
holy  relation,  they  ought  not  only  to  unite  their 
hearts  and  their  hands,  but  their  interests — 
their  fortunes.  Let  them  rise  or  fall  together 
let  them  remain  side  by  side,  whether  on  the 
wave  of  prosperity,  or  in  the  depths  of  adver¬ 
sity.” 

This  was  concluded  with  one  of  his  most 
fascinator:  smiles.  Then  ho  drew  tho  lady  to¬ 
ward  him;  and  imprinted  a  kiss ;  while  she, 
forgetting  all  her  brother’s  advice,  leaned 
confiding  love  upon  his  bosom. 

“  Now,  why  do  you  torture  me  by  delaying 
ir  union?  Come,  dear  Mary,  say  that 
shall  marry  next  week.” 

"  Next  week !  Oh !  that  is  very  soon.” 

It  seems  an  age  to  me,”  said  he,  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

Next  week  came;  and  before  its  elose,  the 
happy,  gay,  and  independent  Mrs.  Eldridge 
was  the  happy,  gay,  but  dependent  Mrs.  Sneeka. 
They  concluded  to  live  on  a  farm ;  and  a  very 
desirable  one,  in  that  neighborhood,  was  then 
for  sale. 

“  It  would  be  impossible,”  said  the  newly- 
wedded  husband,  “  for  me  to  command  the 
means,  now,  to  purchase  that  plaoe.  I  could 
)t  soll^y  property  without  a  sacrifice.” 

Sell  his  property  without  a  sacrifice ! 

“  Oh,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal !  ” 

Mrs.  Sneeks  proposed  that  tho  farm  should 
be  purchased  with  her  money ;  and  this  was 
accordingly  done.  A  due  supply  of  stock  and 
farming  utensils  were  procured  ;  and  thus  was 
invested  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
In  a  town  near  by,  was  a  house  and  lot  for 
sale,  which  could  be  had  for  three  thousand, 
though  that  was  not  more  than  half  the  real 
value.  Both  husband  and  wife  thought  this  a 
very  desirable  investment;  consequently  it  was 
made;  and  this  consumed  all  Mrs.  Sneek’a 
ready  money.  This  property — both  tho  farm 
and  that  in  town — was  conveyed,  as  property 
usually  is,  to  the  husband.  Arrangements  were 
duly  made,  and  this  happy  pair  commenced 
new  life,  in  the  country,  with  decided 


tell  you  to 
he  kind.  I 


Mr.  Sneeks  was  well  pleased  with  his  wife, 
and  very  well  pleased  with  his  farm.  One 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  satisfied  with  her. 
tn‘B  was  very  attractive  in  person  and  amiable 
disposition  ;  she  had  never  had  aught  to 
make  her  otherwise.  It  is  true,  she  had  loved 
before ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Just  as  if  a  woman 
could  love  but  once !  Shallow  fountains  are 
exhausted  at  a  single  flow;  but  deep,  living 
waters  run  on  forever,  and,  if  obstructed  in  one 
direotion,  they  seek  another  channel. 

Had  he  not  loved  before?  And  was  he  not 
forty-five  years  old,  while  she  was  only  twenty- 
five  ?  And,  besides,  he  was  a  grandfather — 
little  Charlie  Godfrey  was  his  only  daughter’s 
child. 

Mrs.  Godfrey  lived  near  Mr.  Shelton,  and 

as  known  in  that  neighborhood  as  a  haughty, 
insolent  woman,  often  abusing  her  servants, 
and  sometimes  her  neighbors.  The  father- 
Mr.  Sneeks — who  had  paid  her  a  visit  occ 
sionally,  was  thought  to  be  a  very  different  per- 
With  a  pleasing  oxterior,  and  good  ad¬ 
dress,  he  was  always  reoeived,  among  strangers, 
with  much  favor.  Those  who  were  more  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted,  knew  that  he  was  one  of 
those  unbalanced  and  weak  mind  brethren, 
who  cannot  hear  the  slightest  prosperity.  It 
made  a  fool  of  him,  and  a  tyrant  besides.  He 
had  had  his  ups  and  downs  all  through  life — 
now  “  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority  ”  and 
playing  tho  despot,  and  anon  a  fawning  para 
site,  as  servile  as  any  Bubjeot  of  tho  Czar.  Had 
Mis.  Sneeks  taken  her  brother’s  advice- 
tained  the  power,  alias  the  money,  in  her 
hands  —  sho  might  have  lived  comparatively 
happy ;  for  her  husband  had  some  good  traits 
of  character — who  has  not  ?  A  few  months 
were  spent  very  pleasantly,  and  then  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  wife  seemed  to  he  less  regarded. 

“What  do  you  say  to  selling  Jerry,”  inquir¬ 
ed  Mr.  Sneeks  one  morning. 

“Jerry!  Why,  I  could  not  do  without  Am.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  selling  my  wardrobe.” 

“A  man  here  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
him.  Ho  offers  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  and  that  is  twice  what  he  is  worth.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that;  Jerry  is  worth  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  me.  Mr.  Eldridge 
bought  him  for  my  use ;  he  ia  equally  good  un¬ 
der  the  saddle  or  in  the  harness,  and  I  shall 
never  think  of  parting  with  him.” 

“  I  guess  you  will,”  Mr.  Sneeks  thought,  as 
he  left  the  house.  “You  will  find  that  I  liap 
pen  to  he  the  master  here.  I  have  nearly  ev¬ 
erything  in  my  own  hands  now',  not  excepting 
your  pretty  self,  and  you  must  not  set  up  your 
’■’ill  in  opposition  to  mine.” 

The  horse  was  sold,  and  the  owner  was  quite 
too  amiable  to  fret  or  show  any  ill-humor;  but 
she  felt  grieved.  She  loved  Jerry  almost  as  a 
friend,  and  there  were  many  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  connected  with  his  use;  and,  indeed,  when 
sho  wanted  to  go  abroad  alone,  how  could  she 
go  without  him?  Her  independence  was 
abridged,  and  she  felt  it  keenly. 

She  had  but  partially  recovorod  from  this 
affair,  before  her  master  suggested  that  a  very 
valuable  watch  should  be  disposed  of,  which 
belonged  to  her  former  husband. 

“You  know  it  is  altogether  too  large  for 
you,”  said  he.  “  It  will  bring  enough  to  buy  a 
lady’s  watch  and  a  hundred  dollars  besides. 
That  could  be  placed  at  interest.  I  always 
like  available  property  best.” 

“  I  would  rather  not  part  with  the  watch, 
Mr.  Sneeks.  I  wish  you  would  not  ask  me  for 

think  I  had  better  sell  it,  my  dear  ;  1  want 
to  teach  you  to  be  a  good  financier.”  And  by 
"  little  kissing  and  flattering,  ho  obtained  pos- 
ission. 

Mrs.  Sneeks  did  not  give  up  the  watch  wil¬ 
lingly.  At  the  time,  her  lip  trembled,  and  her 
eyes  filled ;  then  hurrying  to  her  room,  and  fast¬ 
ening  the  door,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  hardly 
knew  why  she  was  weeping;  she  thought  it 
strange  that  she  should  weep.  She  presumed 
Mr.  Sneeks  was  right — it  would  be  better  to 
have  money  at  interest  than  in  a  watch.  Still 
there  was  a  sacredness  about  the  article  in  her 
eyes ;  and,  to  the  poetic  soul,  everything  is  sa¬ 
cred  that  belonged  to  a  friend — the  book,  the 
watch,  the  plant,  even,  that  was  tended  and 
watered  by  a  loved  one,  now  in  the  spirit-land, 
binds  itself  to  the  heart  with  a  tie  which  it  is 
sacrilege  to  sever. 

Beside  the  horse  and  watch,  Mr.  Sneeks  sold 
a  buggy  and  some  other  property,  at  that  time, 
amounting  in  a”  ‘  ’  ’  ” 


His  wife  wondered  why  he  did  this,  and  what 
he  would  do  with  the  proceeds ;  but  it  was  not 
for  her  to  look  into  business  matters,  so  no  in¬ 
quiries  were  made.  The  truth,  however,  was 
inadvertently  thrust  upon  her.  A  stranger  had 
called  at  her  house  several  times  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  during  one  of  his  visits,  the  door 
was  slightly  ajar,  and  sho,  being  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  overheard  the  following : 

“They  say  you  got  a  good  haul  with  the 
widow.  By  George!  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
sets  a  man  on  his  feet,  even  though  ho  has 
some  debts  to  pay.” 

A  long  pause  ensued,  then  tho  stranger  spoke 
again : 

“  You  must  pay  me  more  than  this  before  I 
leave.  I  must  have  one  thousand  dollars 
more.” 

“I  cannot  raise  that  amount,”  said  Mr. 
Sneeks;  “I  acknowledge  the  debt,  of  course; 
but  I  cannot  meet  it  fully  at  present.” 

“  Don’t  put  me  off  in  that  way.  I  am  not 
a  young  ono,  to  be  sucked  in  with  such  pre¬ 
tensions.  You  shall  pay  me,  or  1  will  expose 
you,  as  sure  as  you’re  a  live  man.  That  new 

wife  of  yours  shall  know” - 

“  Hush !  hush !  What's  the  use  of  blabbing  ? 

you  d  ” -  The  epithet  Mr.  Sneeks  would 

have  used,  seemed  to  dio  upon  his  lips.  He 
walked  nervously  around  the  room,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  door  ajar,  he  closed  it  with  much  vio¬ 
lence. 

“That  new  wife  shall  know!  Shall  know 
what?”  thought  she.  A  chilling  heaviness 
of  heart  at  once  oppressed  her ;  a  recoil  of 
affection  made  her  shudder.  After  a  time,  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  other  interests.  “  And  so 
my  good  old  Jerry,  and  Mr.  Eldridge’s  watch, 
and  the  buggy,  and  other  things,  have  gone, 
to  pay  Mr.  Sneeks’s  debts.  Now,  that  is 
wrong,  all  wrong,”  mused  the  agitated  woman. 
She  felt  rery  uncomfortable  after  hearing  the 
above;  but  she  was  suoh  a  loving,  trusting 
creature,  that  many  days  had  not  passed  be¬ 
fore  her  spirits  regained  their  former  tone. 
The  affectionate  part  of  her  nature  alone  had 
been  developed.  Her  husband  seemed  to  doat 
upon  her,  as  at  first  ;  and  she  soon  dismissed 
all  fears,  that  there  had  been  anything  wrong 
in  his  former  life.  Occasionally  that  threat 
would  ring  in  her  ear — “  I  will  expose  you !” 
but  she  consoled  herself  with  the  flattering 
unction — “  the  best  of  men  have  been  guilty 
of  indisoretion  some  time  in  their  lives,  and  I 
presume  this  was  nothing  very  bad.” 

Scarcoly  a  year  had  passed,  however,  before 
the  wife  found  herself  restricted  in  various 
direotions.  Mr.  Sneeks  interested  himself  in  a 
great  many  little  matters  around  the  house, 
that  she  had  no  idea  before  that  men  ever  med¬ 
dled  with. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
bread  ?  ”  asked  he,  alluding  to  a  piece  that 
Alice,  the  kitchen  girl,  was  putting  into  a 
basket. 

“That  is  for  Mother  Shepherd,”  replied  the 
mistress,  in  a  gay  good  humor ;  “  and  Alice,” 
added  she,  “  get  a  piece  of  the  butter  you 
churned  to-day,  and  that  little  pie,  and  put 
with  it.” 

“  Are  you  Bending  food  to  that  old  woman 
every  day  ?  ” 

“  Not  every  day.  I  send  it  as  often  as  she 
needs  it.  It  is  a  very  little,  however,  that  she 
does  need  from  me.  Mother  Shepherd,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Sneeks,  “was  our  nurso.  She 
raised  all  my  mother’s  children,  and  we  are 
not  only  under  obligation  to  take  care  of  her, 

L  "  :  ~  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  She  prefers  being 

!,  and  never,  while  I  have  any  proper¬ 
ty,  shall  she  suffer.'’ 

“  While  you  have  any  property,”  repeated 
Sneeks,  very  snceringly.  “’Now,  I  tel'  —  *- 
stop  this.  I  will  havo  nothing  of  the 

going  to  support  that  old  orone.  • 

Sneeks  turned  around,  and  looked  him 
the  face,  to  see  what  he  meant.  His 
brow  was  contracted,  he  looked  sullen  and  de¬ 
termined.  She  stood  as  if  petrified.  The  farm 
yielded  an  abundance  of  everything  to  eat,  and 
could  she  not  have  the  privilege  of  giving  bread 
to  her  dear  old  nurse — to  her  who  had  watoh- 
ed  over  her  in  infancy  and  in  her  childhood, 
and  from  whom  she  had  derived  her  own  sub¬ 
sistence  the  first  year  of  her  life  ?  Sho  made 
sply.  She  knew  not  what  to  say.  Sho 
in  a  maze.  Sho  wondered  how  sho  got 
there,  and  why  she  could  not  get  out. 
Thenceforth  tho  Mother  Shepherd’s  wants 
ere  supplied  privately.  She  lived  about 
eighty  rods  distant;  and  Mrs.  Sneeks  was 
obliged  to  steal  away  and  carry  food,  unknown 
to  her  husband  ;  and  during  his  brief  visits  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  farm,  sho  would  some¬ 
times  send  Alice  with  a  fresh  loaf,  or  some 
other  necessary. 

|  Go  just  as  quick  as  you  can,”  she  would 
. .  “  Now  you  must  get  back  before  Mr. 
Sneeks  comes  home.” 

Sometimes  she  woul  attempt  to  laugh  about 
it,  and  then  add — “  You  know,  Alice,  that  Mr. 
Sneeks  does  not  like  Mother  Shepherd,  so  don’t 
say  a  word,  but  run  quick.  I  will  scrub  while 
you  are  gone.” 

She  began  to  feel,  ere  long,  that  this  was  a 
misorahlo  way  of  living.  She  had  never  prac¬ 
ticed  deception  before,  and  sho  despised  it. 
She  lowered  herself  in  her  own  estimation — it 
was  mean  to  do  thus.  But  what  shall  we  eay 
of  the  spirit  that  brought  her  into  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  forced  her  to  act  contrary  to  her  own 
convictions  of  propriety  ? 

Mr.  Sneeks  appeared  to  have  a  great  passion 
for  trading  ;  hut  he  generally  made  bad  bar¬ 
gains.  He  urged  the  selling  of  the  house  and 
lot  in  town,  and  tho  buying  of  a  less  valuable 
place,  to  whioh  his  wife  consented.  He  sold  a 
largo  amount  of  property,  and  bought  compar¬ 
atively  little.  What  was  done  with  the  balance 
of  funds,  his  companion  never  knew.  He  was 
iu  tho  habit  of  visiting  the  eity  frequently, 
whioh  was  only  two  hours’  ride,  by  railroad, 
from  liia  own  home.  Although  he  generally 
said  ho  should  return  the  next  day,  yet  he 
often  staid  a  week,  and  sometimes  a  fortnight. 
This  annoyed  her  exceedingly.  She  knew  that 
he  always  went  with  his  pocket-hook  well 
filled,  and  came  back  with  it  entirely  empty ; 
but  sho  oared  less  for  that  than  his  absence, 
and  the  mystery  that  hung  over  bis  stay. 

Mr.  Sneeks  was  not  a  professed  gambler,  but 
he  played  sometimes;  neither  was  he  an  habit¬ 
ual  tipler,  nor  notorious  for  his  dissolute  hab¬ 
its;  still,  he  had  his  “sprees”  occasionally,  and 
very  high  ones  they  were.  These  were  always 
taken  abroad;  and  then  he  not  only  spont  all 
the  funds  he  had  with  him,  but  often  involved 
himself  to  a  large  extent.  In  three  years  from 
the  time  they  woi\  married,  he  had  squandered 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  that  belong¬ 
ed  to  his  wife. 

What  strange  ideas  those  old  English  law- 
makers  had,  to  write  down  woman  among  mi¬ 
nors,  idiots,  &e.,  and  then  not  throw  around 
her  property  the  safeguards  that  are  thrown 
around  the  inheritance  of  those  classes!  If  she 
really  is  ignorant  of  that  which  pertains  to  her 
best  interests — if  she  is  foolish,  and  surrenders, 
a  dream  of  love,  her  possessions,  under  the 
unwarrantable  belief  that  her  future  husband 
can  do  no  wrong — then  she  needs  protection. 
But,  instead  thereof,  she  is  entangled  in  dilli- 
ilties,  while  the  bad  man  avails  himself  of  the 
abundant  facilities  offered  for  evil-doing. 

Mrs.  Sneeks  felt  rather  uneasy  about  their 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  often  said  to  herself,  “  I 
wonder  whether  a  woman  can  restrain  her 
husband  from  wasting  her  property.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  lioeded  my  brother’s  advice ; 
but  it  looked  so  absurd.” 

[to  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  'OUR  NEXT.] 
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JULY  NUMBER  OF  FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  lately 
from  subscribers  to  the  Facts  for  the  People, 
complaing  that  the  July  number  had  failed  to 
reach  them.  We  know  not  how  to  aooount 
for  this  failure,  unless  it  be  through  the  eare- 
lessness  of  the  distributing  clerks  of  the  Rost 
Office  Department.  They  were  all  carefully 
mailed  from  this  office  on  the  30  th  of  June. 

Having  printed  a  large  edition  of  the  first 
numbers,  we  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  supply 
those  who  have  failed  to  reoeive  them. 

If  any  of  the  missing  packages  should  be 
received  by  the  subscribers  to  whom  we  have 
sent  a  second  supply,  they  will  oonfer  a  favor 
by  remailing  them  to  this  office. 


shrines  and  relics,  it  is  in  place  here  to  notice 
that  there  is  now  on  exhibition,  for  the  benefit 
offije  faithful,  at  the  church  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  a  most  edifying  collection.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  states  that  it  comprises  [U^  a  chemise 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  winding-sheet  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Bwaddling  clothes  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  the  sponge  of  Mount  Calvary,  and  the 
right  arm  of  St.  Simeon !  Exhibition  to  remain 
open  till  the  24th  of  July. 

We  once  saw  an  invoice  of  holy  things  on 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  at 
Rome,  in  which  there  happened  to  be  two 
heads  of  St.  Peter— two  veritable,  well-attested, 
bom  fide,  heads  of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles 
and  first  Pope  of  Rome!  A  note  at  the  foot  of 
the  catalogue  ran  thus,  as  well  as  we  can  now 
remember:  “Whenever  duplicates  occur  in 
this  list,  the  selection  of  the  original  iff  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  faithful.  His  Holiness  de¬ 
clines  to  decide  which  is  the  original,  inasmuch 
as  both  %re  equally  well  proved  by  bulls  of  for¬ 
mer  Popes,  and  by  miraoles  wrought  by  each 
of  these  sacred  relics.  It  is,  however,  every  way 
probable  that  the  miracle  of  multiplication  has 
been  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  mentioned 
in  the  Evangelists ;  and  neither  of  them,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  superior  to  the  other.”  In  this 
same  list  Was  a  wooden  statue,  or  image,  of 
some  saint,  which  had  once  fallen  from  its 
uiohe  in  the  ohurch,  where  it  had  been  for  ages 
worshipped ;  in  the  fall,  a  leg  was  broken,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  while  it  was  healing, 
smelled  so  badly  that  the  church  had  to  be 
closed.  Surgical  treatment,  however,  at  last 
overcame  the  inflammation  (of  the  wooden  leg  0 
and  the  cioatrix  remained,  in  visible  proof  of 
the  fact !  !  E. 

NAMES— THEIR  VALUE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 


not  do  to  call  ourselves  Democrats,  for  the  fear 
of  alienating  some  who  may  be  or  may  have 
been  Whigs.  We  have  no  fears  of  any'such 
consequences.  All  liberal  and  progressive 
Whigs  claim  to  be  Democrats,  and  better 
Democrats  than  the  old  line  Democrats ;  and  so 
many  of  them  are.  These  will  rather  like  than 
dread  the  name.  Hunker  Whigs  we  cannot 
expect  to  join  us.  Their  natural  place  is  with 
the  Hunker  Democrats,  and  there  they  will  go. 
There  let  them  go.  But  let  not  Hunkerism 
flatter  itself  that  it  can  retain  the  name  of  De¬ 
mocracy.  The  lion’s  skin  will  be  stripped  from 
the  ass.  Its  bray  reveals  it.  All  progressives, 
all  liberals,  must  unite  in  the  coming  battle ; 


all  hunkers  will  unite.  Progressive  Whigs, 
Liberal  Democrats,  Free  Democrats,  must  fight 
for  freedom  under  the  broad  banner  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democracy;  while  all  Hunkers,  of 
every  stripe  and  origin,  must  receive  their  at¬ 
tack  under  the  banner  of  Finality  and  Despot- 


We  repeat,  that  we  think  our-  friends  in  New 
York  have  set  a  good  example,  and  we  hope  to 
see  it  generally  followed.  We  are  glad  that 
th's  delicate  but  severe  rebuke  of  the  Barn¬ 
burners  comes  from  the  very  State  where  thoy 
muster  their  greatest  strength.  * 


Q5?“  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof. 
A.  D.  Baehe,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey,  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  Report  of  the 
progress  of  that  work  during  the  year  ending 
November,  1851,  together  with  the  illustrative 
“  Sketches  ”  accompanying  the  same.  * 


05'““  An  editorial  notice  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  recent  Slave  Case  at  Philadelphia,  lies 
over  till  next  week.  It  could  not  be  prepared 
till  the  termination  of  tho  ease,  and  by  that 
time  the  editorial  limits  for  this  number  were 
occupied.  Our  artiole  on  “Exemption  of  Slaves 
for  sale  under  Execution,”  was  written  for  last 
week’s  paper.  It  had  to  bide  its  time.  Our 
correspondents,  impationt  of  delay,  will  infer 
our  excuse.  If  they  wonder  why,  under  such 
pressure  for  room,  we  have  taken  to  Essay  wri¬ 
ting,  they  will  please  to  understand  that  the 
explanation  is  in  like  manner  unavoidably 
postponed.  In  fact,  such  are  the  mysteries  of 
editorial  management,  that  they  .may  be  rea¬ 
sons  and  objects  nicely  covered  up,  even  in  this 
little  scrap,  which,  like  the  epitaph  on  the  soul 
i  f  Seignor  Garcia,  (see  the  History  of  Gil  Bias,) 
contains  more  than  appears  at  first  sight.  E. 


We  observe  that  the  State  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  New  York  address  their  call  for  a  State! 
Convention,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  “to  the  Independent  Democracy  of  the 
State  of  New  Y ork.”  W  e  are  glad  to  see  this, 
and  it  affords  a  fitting  oocasion  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  value  and  significance  of  names. 

That  “  words  are  things  ”  is  univgpally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  The  “words”  chosen  to  desig¬ 
nate  party  organizations  are  especially  “  things.” 
They  stand  to  the  general  eye,  and  for  foreign 
nations,  and  for  history,  as  descriptive  of  the 
character,  nature,  and  tendencies  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  themselves. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  this  country,  par¬ 
ties  are  in  the  process  of  dissolution  and  reor¬ 
ganization.  But  in  this  process  they  obey  a 
law  which  is  as  real  as  that  whieh  controls  the 
decay  and  renewal  of  the  forms  of  nature. 

Those  whose  vested  interests  or  timid  con¬ 
servatism  make  them  averse  to  change,  and 
load  them  to  oppose  progress,  and  distrust  all 
reforms,  and  especially  the  greates preform 


Mr.  C.  G.  Baylor  has  published  in  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Appeal  the  substance  of  a  lecture  which 
he  delivered  at  Holly  Springs,  on  the  18th  of 
June.  He  says  the  subject  has  been  under 
consideration  for  more  than  a  year ;  that  it  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  Southerners,  and  will  be  formally  and 
effectually  presented  by  them  through  the 
Washington  City  Cotton  Plant. 

Tho  title  sufficiently  expresses  the  purport 
of  tho  project.  He  says  it  is  intended  to  ex¬ 
empt  negroes  from  sale  under  execution  for  debt 
of  the  owners,  leaving  their  property  in  them, 
the  right  of  transfer  by  private  or  voluntary 
sale,  and  by  will,  unaffected.  The  effect  ex¬ 
pected  and  aimed  at,  is  to  induce  the  non¬ 
slaveholders  of  the  South  to  possess  themselves 
of  negroes  which  shall  be  thus  rendered  a  se¬ 
cure  property  to  them — to  prevent  the  com¬ 
pulsory  separation  of  negro  families — to  abate 
this  one  of  the  existing  complaints  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  against  the  system,  and  generally,  to 
yield  all  the  advantages,  and  lessen  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs,  whieh  such  a  measure  is  anywise  capa- 


white  men  getting  some  share  in  the  wealth 
that  about  one-twentieth  part  of  you  are  now 
monopolizing.  If  they  are  brought  into  the 
field  and  furnished  with  their  proper  foroe  in 
the  Government,  we  will  risk  the  resulting  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  mass,  and  the  impulses  of 
the  common  conscience  against  that  self-inter¬ 
est  which  you  are  endeavoring  to  suborn  for 
your  own  ends.  Just  do  your  worst,  it  only 
betrays  your  desperation,  and  hastens  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Infidelity  to  God  escapes  till  judg¬ 
ment  day  ;  but  open  infidelity  to  man,  in  sen¬ 
timent  and  practice,  gets  its  account  settled 
here,  when  the  crime  is  perpetrated  against 
the  governing  forces  of  the  world.  You  dare 
to  let  go  your  hold  upon  religion,  conscience, 
patriotism,  and  honor,  and  appeal  to  the  bald 
impiety  of  self-interest,  confessedly  hostile  to 
them  all.  You  have  done  it  as  no  enemy  of 
yours  could  fasten  it  upon  you.  What  will  your 
Northern  apologists  in  the  pulpit  have  to  say 
to  you,  when  you  have  stamped  the  examples 
of  tho  patriarchs  and  the  Epistle  to  PhilemQn 
a  humbug  I  What  will  the  Committee  of 
Safety  in  Wall  street  say,  when,  for  their  pur¬ 
poses,  there  is  no  longer  any  legal  property  in 
man  I  What  will  the  merchandised  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  British  and  Yankee  traders  say, 
when  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  your  wealth 
is  withdrawn  from  their  securities?  We  pity 
your  predicament.  You  are  really  “in  a 
strait  betwixt  two.”  You  remind  us  of  a  very 
miserable  loafer,  whose  last  chances  for  life 
had  utterly  run  out.  He  had  just  been  kicked 
out  of  a  doggery,  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  bar-keeper  to  “  go  to  the  devil.”  The 
fellow  gathered  himself  up,  looked  seriously 
puzzled  about  it  for  a  moment,  and  replied,  “  I’ll 
look  around  awhile  first,  and  if  I  can’t  do  any 
better,  I’ll  let  you  know.”  That  was  prudent 
and  business-like  in  him,  and  we  advise  you 
to  consider  this  project  of  yours  awhile,  and 
then  let  us  hear  from  you.  E. 


and  defeated.  In  some  county  and  district  es  without  an  attack,  most  persons  consider  business  of  the  day,  for  the  reason  of  its  own 

Conventions  it  has  been  successful.  In-  the  themselves  entirely  safe.”  high  necessity,  and  for  the  additional  reason 

State  Convention  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  The  small  pox  and  vaccine  disease,  and  sev-  that  we  cannot  otherwise  effectually  throw  the 
its  defeat  was  caused  more  by  a  fear  of  the  eral  others  which  run  their  course  unaffected  working  faculties  out  of  gear.  The  mind  will 

effects  .of  the  opposite  course  upon  the  ticket  by  treatment,  in  a  very  marked  manner  show  not  submit  to  absolute  inactivity,  and  if  not 

for  State  officers  rather  than  by  a  genuine  love  this  seven-day  movement  of  the  system:  and  forced  into  a  new  track,  it  will  obstinately  pur- 

of  the  Ohio  platform.  Some  of  the  nominees  there  are,  besides,  a  host  of  observations  which  sue  the  old  one,  and  so  the  over-worked  week- 
on  the  State  ticket  are  known  favorers  of  the  help  to  establish  it  as  a  law  of  the  human  con-  day  faculties  will  be  cheatecf  of  their  rest. 
Baltimore  platform.  Mr.  Medill,  the  nominee  stitution.  In  the  healthy  state,  the  reproduc-  It  does  not  meet  the  case  to  answer  that  ev- 
for  Governor,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  tive  functions  are  singularly  well  marked,  not  ery  day  is  holy,  and  that  religion  and  morality 


Baltimore  platform.  Mr.  Medill,  the  nominee  stitution.  In  the  healthy  state,  the  reproduc- 
for  Governor,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  tive  functions  are  singularly  well  marked,  not 
Convention  which  adopted  it,  and  either  voted  by  periods  of  Bingle  weeks,  but  by  exactly  inte- 
for  or  silently  acquiesced  in  its  adoption,  and  gral  multiplies  of  them.  Attention  to  this 
thus  fully  accepted  it.  •  point  will  abundantly  sustain  this  assertion. 

We  submit  to  Ohio  Democrats  who  honestly  Diseased  manifestations  are  the  better  indexep, 
love  the  State  Platform,  identical  in  principle  because  they  exaggerate  the  natural  movements 
with  the  State  and  National  Platforms  of  the  ;tl  tbe  human  system,  and  the  more  distinctly 


Independent  Democracy,  whether  they  will  proclaim  them,  but  the  facts  of  health  are  also 
not  contribute  most  to  the  advancement  of  Tery  conclusive. 

Democratic  principles  by  voting,  this  fall,  for  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  gene- 


;s,  but  by  exactly  inte-  should  rule  our  whole  life.  These  faculties  de- 
i.  Attention  to  this  mand  a  special  and  exclusive  cultivation.  There 
sustain  this  assertion,  ought  to  be  a  whole  day  in  the  week  kept  holy 
are  the  better  indexes,  to  God  and  Humanity.  Not  only  should  the 
foe  natural  movements  hurry  and  solicitude  of  business  be  suspended 
td  the  more  distinctly  for  the  health  of  the  powers  which  it  burdens, 


the  Independent  Democi 
headed  by  the  veteran  Lev 


State  ticket,  raj  iaw  0f  periodicity  ai 


not  only  should  there  be  a  break  in  the  head¬ 
long  current  of  mercenary  speculation — a  dyke 
to  check  the  ruthless  tide  of  selfishness — a  day 


rules  the  human  or-  for  clean  clothes  and  Iresh  a 


jaded  by  the  veteran  Lewis.  *  ganism,  for  the  help  and  discretion  that  il 

•  '  specialities  afford  to  our  inquiry : 

THE  SABBATH.  Alternate  action  and  repose,  in  the  action 

The  word  Sabbath,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  of  auimal  life,  is  a  general  law.  The  diurnt 


essation,  and  is,  strictly,  the  revolut 


s  well  understood.  The  oompleto  for  fitting  developm 


peace  in  the  battle  of  life — but,  the  purest  and 
highest  sentiments  which  conneot  us  with  the 
spirits  above  and  around  us,  in  the  holiest  and 
moat  beneficent  relations,  ask  sueh  opportunity 


;  and  we  say  that  a 


name  of  the  institution.  Sunday  is  the  name  rest  of  all  the  functions  of  relative  life,  and  the  sabbath  should  be  devoted  to  all  these  restor- 

ofthe  day  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Christians  comparative  abatement  of  activity  in  the  vital  ative  and  educational  uses.  It  is  just  because 

for  its  observance.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  organs,  onoe  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  a  plain  one  day,  at  least,  in  seven,  is  not  given  to  mor- 
Romans  had  no  division  of  time  properly  an-  necessity  of  our  existence.  This  law  obtains  als  and  religion  that  their  science  is  less  under- 
swering  to  our  weeks.  The  former  divided  the  even  in  vegetable  life.  And  it  is  a  pertinent  stood  in  the  present  age  than  any  other  mat- 
month  into  three  decades  of  days;  the  latter  remark  that  wherever  the  instincts  of  animals  ter  of  human  concern. 

had  their  nundinoe,  or  market  days,  occurring  and  plants  absolutely  rule  the  actions  of  the  We  do  not  postulate  the  inspiration  of  Mo- 

every  ninth  day;  but  neither  of  these  had  either  being,  the  law  is  punctually  obeyed.  The  sim-  ses.  Few  persons  know  what  they  mean  by 
the  references  or  uses  of  the  week  and  the  Sab-  pie  day  and  night  revolution  of  animal  and  the  word,  or  how  to  govern  their  own  thoughts 


Swiftly  glides  earth’s  panorama— 
Wondrous  transit !— scene  sublime ! 
Where  to-day  a  Judas  standeth 
Late  a  righteous  martyr  stood ; 
Roamed  hut  yesterday  the  bandit 
Where  dwell  now  the  wise  and  good. 


Sinoe  our  last,  there  have  been  two  arrivals 
from  Liverpool — the  Arctio  and  the  Asia.  The 
latter  brings  dates  to  the  16th  July,  from  Lon¬ 
don,  but  no  news  of  a  decisive  character.  The 
Eaglish  Cabinet  were  still  staving  off  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  expositions  demanded  by  Par¬ 
liament.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  14th,  stated 
that  the  Government  was  not  “  dead-looked,” 
but  was  proceeding  in  the  joint  negotiation 
with  France  for  a  paoific  settlement  of  the 
Kusso-Turkish  difficulties;  that  there  wero 
propositions  which  he  believed  might  be  ac¬ 
ceded  to  by  the  parties  concerned.  He  was 
not  certain  that  his  hopos  would  be  justified  ; 
he  acknowledged  a  mistake  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  last  manifesto  of  Russia,  and  now  thought 
that  the  intention  of  Russia  to  make  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  allied  fleets  from  tho  Turkish 
waters  the  condition  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
principalities,  was  expressed  in  that  document. 
He  had  been  unwilling  to  so  understand  the 
paper,  because  of  the  absurdity  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  on  which  it  must  rest.  All  of  whioh  sounds 
to  us  very  much  like  twattle.  England  is  be¬ 
having  very  badly  in  this  matter,  just  now. 

From  Paris  comes  a  statement  that  a  joint 
proposal  of  England  and  France  has  been 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Czar,  in  three 
different  forms  for  his  choice,  guaranteeing  that 
the  Sultan  will  sign  whichover  of  them  he  se¬ 
lects.  These  notes  are  in  the  middle  distance 
between  the  ultimatum  of  Russia  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  the  Porte  has  been  willing  to  make. 

Peace  principles  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
whioh  would  be  comforting,  if  fraud  were  not 
sometimes  worse  than  force. 

The  English  Cabinet  is  represented  as 
scarcely  able  to  hold  together,  upon  this  ques- 


A  despatch  from  Constantinople,  June  30th, 
says  that  the  Sultan  has  sent  to  the  mint  all 
the  plate  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  valued 
at  above  a  million  of  dollars,  and  has  effeoted 
some  very  largo  loans. 

An  affair  turned  up  at  Smyrna,  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  us.  A  band  of  Austrians  arrested  a 
Hungarian,  who,  they  alleged,  had  been  with 
Kossuth  at  Kutayah,  and  was  permitted  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  Amerioa,  on  condition  of  re¬ 
turning  no  more  to  Turkish  territory.  He  was 
dragged  on  board  an  Austrian  brig,  where  he 
whs  heavily  ironed.  Mr.  Brown,  the  United 
States  Consul,  learning  that  this  man,  whose 
name  is  Costa,  was  last  from  America,  waited 
on  the  Austrian  Consul  about  it.  He  professed 
to  know  nothing  about  the  arrest.  Mr.  Brown 
then  went  to  the  brig,  but  was  refused  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  prisoner.  Just  at  that  junc¬ 
ture,  the  American  corvette  St.  Louis,  Captain 
Stringham  commanding,  sailed  into  the  har¬ 
bor.  The  consul,  reinforced  by  the  captain, 
returned  on  board  the  Austrian  brig,  when  the 
lieutenant  denied  that  there  was  such  a  person 
on  board.  The  captain,  however,  after  further 
information  received,  returned  again,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Austrian  captain,  said:  “Your 
Lieutenant,  sir,  has  lied.  The  meanest  cabin- 
boy  in  -'the  American  service  would  not  be 
guilty  of  such  cowardice;”  and  further  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  as  he  had  on  board  a  prison¬ 
er  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  American 
Government,  lie  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  insist 
upon  the  brig  remaining  under  his  guns  till  he 
received  instructions  from  Constantinople ;  and 
if  any  attempt  was  made  to  depart,  he  would 
at  once  fire  into  the  brig.  Costa  was  then 
brought  on  deck,  in  irons.  Captain  Stringham 
naked:  “  Are  you  an  American?”  “No;  I  am 
a  Hungarian.”  “Have  you  an  American  pass¬ 
port?”  To  whjch  (like  a  blockhead)  lie  re¬ 
plied  :  “  No ;  I  am  a  Hungarian,  and  will  live 
and  die  a  Hungarian.”  The  Americans  could 
do  no  more,  and  left  the  brig.  But  a  general 
row  resulted  on  shore  about  the  matter ;  and 
the  latest  intelligence  leaves  it  quite  uncertain 
whether  Captain  Stringham  and  our  consul 
have  not  persisted  in  interfering  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  prisoner,  upon  some  grounds  that 
justify  their  interposition.  It  is  believed  that 
Costa,  notwithstanding  his  answers  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  has  an  American  passport.  The  British 
Consul  also  interfered  for  Costa’s  release;  and 
from  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  the  American 
captain,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  set  at  liberty.  There  is  a  relish  about 
this  little  affair  that  makes  us  anxious  for  the 


As  the  Russo-Turkish  trouble  is  a  matter  of 


which  the  crisis  demands — the  divorce  of  the 
General  Government  from  the  Slave  Power 
and  its  anti-progressive  and  despotic  influen¬ 
ces — will  naturally  array  themselves  on  one 
side;  those  who  confide  in  God  and  the  People, 
who  dare  to  trust  principles,  who  love  progress, 
who  are  anxious  to  rescue  the  country  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  to  vindicate  for 
her  a  place  in  the  van  of  the  world’s  advance¬ 
ment,  will  naturally  array  themselves  on  the 
other. 

The  existing  Administration  makes  adhesion 
to  the  Pro- Slavery  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore 
platform  the  basis  of  its  party  organization. 
These  are,  in  the  worst  possible  sense,  conserv¬ 
ative.  They  assert  the  supremacy  of  Slavery 
in  the  most  odious  form  ;  they  introduce  the 
hateful  and  insulting  word  “  finality  ”  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  ;  they 
deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  examine  for 
themselves,  and  discuss  for  themselves,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  legislative  acts  of  their  servants;  they 
attempt  to  throw  over  the  most  disgusting  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Slave  Power  the  shield  of  the 
National  Government,  and  to  compel  from  the 
People  unhesitating  acquiescence  in  its  decrees. 
This  Administration  calls  itself  democratic,  but 
it  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  title  to  the  name. 
It  represents  only  the  irresponsible  Slave  Power, 
whioh  usurped  the  control  and  dictated  the 
platform  of  the  last  Baltimore  Convention, 
which  assembled  as  a  democratic  body.  The 
most  devoted  friend  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  most  strenuous  opposer  of  monopoly  legis¬ 
lation,  the  best  and  firmest  resister  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  speculation — in  a  word,  the  truest 
and  best  Democrat  in  the  land,  can  expect  no 
favor  from  it,  unless  he  bows  down  and  wor¬ 
ships  the  Moloch  set  up  at  Baltimore.  Jeffer¬ 
son  himself,  Macon  himself,  could  expect  its 
smiles  on  no  other  condition.  If  this  is  democ¬ 
racy,  diabolism  is  religion. 

But  under  what  name  must  the  opponents 
of  the  Slave  Power  naturally  rally  ?  At  Buffalo, 
in  1848,  they  took  the  name  of  the  Free  De¬ 
mocracy,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
New  York  Barnburners.  The  Pittsburgh  plat¬ 
form,  as  it  was  originally  drawn  up,  substituted 
for  this  designation  that  of  the  Independent 
Democracy.  The  committee  to  which  the  reso¬ 
lutions  were  referred,  had  some  difficulty  in 
agreeing  as  to  the  best  designation,  and  finally 
consented  to  continue  that  adopted  at  Buffalo ; 
and  their  action,  without  any  consideration  of 
I  this  matter,  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

Wo  observe  a  general  and  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  to  adopt  the  designation  of  Independent 
Democracy.  We  are  rather  glad  of  this.  We 
owe  the  Barnburners  nothing.  That  there  are 
true  and  faithful  opponents  of  Slavery  among 
them,  who  deplore'tlieir  false  position,  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  of  their  organization  nothing 
better  can  be  said  than  that  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  progress  generously  trusted  it  and 
were  shamefully  betrayed.  We  don’t  want  tho 
name,  as  adopted  from  them.  We  prefer  that 
our  organization  be  known  as  the  Independent 
Democracy ;  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Chase,  as  “  Democrats,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  free  and  independent.”  This  designation 
has  many  advantages,  practically,  over  that  of 
Free  Democrats,  notwithstanding  that  the 
words  free  and  independent  are  nearly  synono- 
mous.  The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  insist, 
distinctly  and  perseveringly,  on  our  clear  title  to 
the  name — Democracy  and  Democrats — with  or 
without  prefixes  or'affixes.  These  are  the  only 
names  which  describe  the  measures  and  men 
of  the  Pittsburgh  platform.  Free  Soil,  Anti- 
Slavery,  represent  only  partial  aspects  of  that 
great  creed  of  Freedom  and  Progress.  No  man 
who  stands  upon  It,  and  acts  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  created  by  it,  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be 
called  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Demo¬ 
crat.  No  European  lover  of  liberty — no  Kos¬ 
suth  or  Mazzini — reading  the  three  platforms, 
could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recognise  in 
that  of  Pittsburgh  the  only  exposition  of  living, 
practical,  working  democracy. 

Hence — and  we  are  glad  to  notice  this — they 
who  come  among  us  from  the  old  world,  refu¬ 
gees  from  tyranny — and  especially  the  Ger¬ 
mans — who  look  to  a  democracy  for  those  doc¬ 
trines  of  liberty  and  that  devotion  to  progress 
which-  history  has  taught  them  to  associate 
with  that  noble  name,  disappointed  by  the 
apostacy  of  the  old  line  Democracy  from  the 
faith  and  praotice  of  Freedom,  are  beginning 
to  look  more  and  more  to  the  young,  vigorous, 
and  progressive  Independent  Democracy,  for 
the  realization  of  their  hopes  from  Amerioa. 
Let  us  hold  fast  to  that  name.  It  is  our  own, 
by  every  right.  Let  us  never  surrender  it. 

Now  and  then  some  one  argues  that  it  will 


Mr.  Baylor  confesses  that  “loudly  as  we  may 
call  upon  the  Federal  power  to  crush  Aboli¬ 
tionism  without,  we  can  no  longer  disguise  the 
fact  that  we  must  also  meet  that  Abolitionism 
at  home.”  He  meets  this  danger  thus,  and 
addresses  his  remedy  to  it  on  this  ground : 

“  Men  are  governed  by  self- interest,  and  yet 
more  by  present  interest.  This  policy — that  is, 
the  exemption  of  slaves  from  sale  by  law — will 
effect  the  end  so  devoutly  to  be  desired,  not 
only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  South,  and  for  the  security 
of  our  lives.  It  would  make  the  South  an  unit 
on  everything  touching  our  slave  property. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  every  one, 
however  poor,  would  aim  at  having  one  or 
more  negroes,  and,  once  having  them,  his  feel¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  the  institution  would  ohange.” 

He  apprehends,  indeed,  that  “it  will  be 
urged  againBt  this  law,  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
further  gratuity  to  men  of  small  means,  (in 
other  words,  a  poor  man’s  law,)  because  it  will 
enable  a  man  who  possesses  himself  of  a  negro 
to  have  too  many  privileges,  being  thus  combined 
with  land  exemption ;”  but,  he  replies,  “  will 
not  the  present  larger  slaveholders  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  fact  that  this  very  state  of  the 
case  presupposes  that  every  Southern  citizen 
will  be  a  slaveholder  ?  ”  The  objection  that 
the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  Southern  property,  now  constituting  capi¬ 
tal  on  which  Northern  banks  are  based,  being 
swept  from  under  the  North  would  endanger 
the  stability  of  trade,  is  disposed  of  in  a  right 
Southern  style.  “  Should  we  therefore,  wisely 
providing  for  ourselves,  bo  hindered  from  doing 
so,  because  others  have  thought  fit  to  consider 
our  slaves  banking  capital,  and  treated  them 
as  such?” 

We  do  not  intend  to  write  an  essay  upon 
this  topic  just  now,  but  we  will  indicate  a  few 
of  the  points  worthy  of  reflection.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  Abolitionists  in  the  South,  con¬ 
siderable  enough  in  numbers  and  power  to 
awaken  what  Mr.  Baylor  calls  “  the  alarmed 
attention  of  the  South.”  That  fact  is  worth 
knowing,  so  vouched.  Next,  it  seems  that  the 
institution  does  not  rest  upon  Bible  authority, 
or  the  common  sense  of  right  and  justice,  nor, 
does  it  repose  very  securely  upon  the  underpin¬ 
nings  which  now  really  support  it.  “  Mon  are 
governed  by  self-interest,”  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Baylor,  Slavery  at  least  has  no  other  sup¬ 
port.  Non-slaveholders  are  to  be  converted 
into  partisans  by  the  power  of  this  motive,  all 
others  failing  to  secure  their  support  for  the 
system.  The  Abolitionists  have  “  a  flimsy 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  senseless  agitation  ” 
in  the  present  liability  of  slaves  to  sale  under 
legal  executions,  whioh  the  Exemption  law  will 
remove.  He  does  not  “  say  that  it  will  stop 
them — nothing  can  do  that — but  it  will  sink 
them  deeper  in  public  contempt  and  odium.” 

Whatever  the  effect  may  be,  we  will  be  very 
glad  of  any  amendment  of  the  slave  system, 
which  will  take  away  even  the  least  objections 
which  we  make  against  it.  Begin  the  reform¬ 
ation,  gentlemen,  j  ust  where  you  please,  and 
for  whatever  reason  ;  and  we  will  be  content 
with  what  remains  for  agitation  till  you  beat 
us  out  of  the  field  by  leaving  us  not  a  word  to 
say  against  you. 

We  make  no  sort  of  objection  to  your  sole 
motive  of  self-interest.  Take  a  fair-start,  even 
there,  and  follow  it  up ;  it  will  bring  you  out 
all  right  in  the  end.  Do  anything  else  than 
what  you  are  doing  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
we  will  risk  the  issue  of  the  ohange. 

As  long  as  negroes  are  property,  we  agree 
that  they  shall  be  exempt  from  forced  sales, 
though  the  restraint  applies  only  to  executions 
for  the  debts  of  the  owner,  and  leaves  them  to 
be  divided  among  heirs,  sold  and  bartered  in 
voluntary  traffic,  and  carried  South  by  emi¬ 
grant  masters,  without  regard  to  the  ties  of 
blood  and  affection.  If  there  be  but  one  in  a 
hundred  of  you  who  would  keep  their  families 
together  if  they  could,  we  cordially  wish  them 
relief  from  the  cruel  necessity,  which  misfortune 
in  business  sometimes  imposes.  And  as  for 
withdrawing  the  fifteen  hundred  millions’  worth 
of  men  from  your  stock  of  credit  in  the  North, 
from  the  fiscal  reliances  of  Wall  and  State 
streets,  we  most  heartily  say  amen.  We  only 
agitate  the  question  of  Slavery.  You  are  wel¬ 
come  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  its  for¬ 
eign  support.  If  you  will  hold  them  as  prop¬ 
erty  yourselves,  let  them  no  longer  serve  as 
such  to  the  cottonocracy  of  the  North  and  of 
commercial  Europe.  Every  way  we  wish  you 
headway  and  quick  success  in  your  new  move¬ 
ment.  We  really  fear  nothing  so  mueh  as  the 
danger  of  your  failure  in  it.  Fifteen  hundred 
millions’  of  wealth  in  human  bones  and  sinews, 
suddenly  crippled  in  its  function  of  giving  you 
foreign  credit,  will  make  it  not  only  a  peculiar 
institution,  but  give  you  a  very  peculiar  sort  of 
title  in  it.  So  drive  on,  and  let  us  see  where 
you  will  pull  up. 

Moreover,  we  like  the  notion  of  infusing  so 
much  democracy  into  your  policy ;  we  really 
like  the  prospect  of  seeing  your  miserably  poor 


But  why  stand  wo  here,  lamentii 
Sighing,  brooding  sadly  o’er 
Tho  foibles  and  tho  faults  of  oth 


ons  involved  in  we  find  such  utilities  as  the  rest  day  embraces, 
e  temperaments  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  obligation,  as  we  have 
nd  the  modera-  none  of  the  duty. 


Would  we  with  the  real  hi 
Of  the  Onward  Age  be  c 
Strive  wo  nobly  that  the  t 
Of  our  fathers  be  surpas 


Life  is  not  the  time  for  dreaming. 

Humanity’s  great  trumpet  calls ; 
Mon  of  thought,  and  men  of  feeling, 
Save  a  brother,  ere  he  falls, 

With  his  burden  of  oppression 
Weighing  hard  upon  his  soul  ; 
Speed  the  light  unto  his  vision— 
Guido  Sim  to  the  glorious  goal ; 
Teach  him  by  sublime  example 
To  admire  and  love  the  whole 
Of  God  in  nature,  and  enkindle 


To  bo  heroes,  than  be  slaves 
To  the  orude,  primeval  notions 
Stolen  from  our  fathers’  graves  ? 

Is  it  generous,  Just,  or  righteous, 
Thus  to  screen  the  dawning  light 
From  the  souls  of  men,  who  wander 
Hopelessly  through  endless  night  ? 
Send  compassion  to  the  victims 
Of  blind  superstition’s  blight  ; 

To  their  prisoned  spirits  whisper 
Words  of  love  and  truth  and  right. 


bath.  But  the  Egyptians  and  the  oriental  na-  vegetable  life  suffices  for  their  constitutions,  and  conduct  by  their  notion  of  it ;  and  in  such 
tions,  in  the  still  more  ancient  times,  had  a  The  external  senses,  the  musoles  of  locomotion,  disoussions  as  this,  it  more  frequently  raises  a 
week  of  seven  days.  It  is  believed  that  the  Ro-  and  the  nerves,  which  co-operate  in  their  aotiv.  war  of  words  than  leads  to  any  useful  conolu- 
mans  adopted  the  hebdomadal  division  about  ties,  are  often  held  to  their  objects  and  exerted  sionB.  We  believe  it  for  ourselves  in  a  Very 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  in  their  offices  for  hours  together,  without  the  useful  way  ;  and  we  believe,  further,  that  all 
They  named  the  days  after  the  planets  or  hea-  least  intermission,  for  they  are  under  the  direo-  the  positive  .institutions  of  the  Old  Testament 
then  gods.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  our  tion  of  the  will;  but  they  obtain  a  oomplete  system  will  be  found,  upon  candid  and  enlight- 
names  for  the  days  had  a  similar  origin,  aB  will  release  during  sleep,  and  all  the  restoration  ened  investigation,  to  foe  in  accordance  with 
be  seen  by  tracing  their  Saxon  derivation,  which  they  require.  The  animal  portion  of  natural  law,  though  much  modified  by  the  exi- 
Pritchard  quotes  Bosnian  for  the  fact  that  the  nian,  and  the  entire  nature  of  birds  and  beasts,  gencies  of  the  times  and  people  to  whom  they 
Karabari,  and  several  other  tribes  of  Western  living  aooording.to  nature’s  free  impulses,  are  were  given.  An  over-ruling  idea  with  us  is, 
Africa,  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  di-  sure  of  their  daily  repose,  and  guarded  besides  that  all  tho  laws  of  God  are  made  for  the  ben- 
vision  of  time  into  weeks,  aud  each  day  of  the  by  the  feelings  of  fatigue,  which  restrain  abuse,  efit  of  ttceir  subjects— that  he  does  not  give  us 
seven  has  its  proper  name  in  their  language,  need  no  sabbatli  for  periodical  recuperation,  wants  and  deny  their  healthy  gratification — 
Their  Sabbath  falls  on  our  Tuesday,  except  at  But  the  organs  of  thought  and  fooling  are  not  that  he  does  not  confer  powors  and  forbid  their 
Ante,  bordering  upon  the  Mahommedans,  where  so  well  protected.  They  are  usually  more  se-  legitimate  activity — in  a  word,  that  he  did  not 
it  agrees  with  theirs  in  being  fixed  upon  Friday,  verely  tasked,  their  weariness  is  less  distinctly  bestow  life,  and  then  take  back  one-seventh 
Among  these  barbarians  fishing  only  is  prohib-  felt  and  understood,  and  their  pleasures  and  of  it  arbitrarily  for  his  own  purposes,  to  the 
ited  upon  their  Sabbath;  in  respect  to  other  excitements  are  more  impulsive.  The  faculties  injury  or  deprivation  of  his  creatures.  We 
occupations  they  make  no  difference.  employed  in  the  business  avocations  of  life,  em-  look,  therefore,  for  the  beneficial  reason  of  com- 

'The  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  bracing  literary  as  well  as  commercial  and  in-  mandments  imposed  in  his  name ;  and  when 
dayB  among  nations  not  governed  by  our  sacred  dustrial  pursuits,  and  the  passions  involved  in  we  find  such  utilities  as  the  rest  day  embraces, 
books,  or  not  indebted  to  Moses  for  the  sabbat-  their  activities,  are  in  all  active  temperaments  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  obligation,  as  we  have 
ical  institution,  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  burdened  every  day  quite  beyond  the  modera.  none  of  the  duty. 

by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  quartering  of  tion  consistent  with  health.  The  merely  ani-  Religion  and  morals,  we  are  aware,  are  sep- 
the  lunar  or  apparent  month,  and  the  near-  m’al  functions  of  the  frame  take  better  care  of  arate  and  distinct  things.  They  are  often  di- 
est  that  can  be  effected  without  breaking  a  so-  themselves  than  these  higher  and  freer  faoul-  vorced  ;  as  often,  unhappily,  by  the  devout  as 
lar  day  into  fractions  for  tho  purpose.  That  ties  of  our  nature  usually  do.  Moreover,  the  by  the  profane.  Pious  people  often  overstrain 
is,  if  the  lunar  month  is  divided  in  half,  and  exoesses  and  diseases  of  those  organs  which  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  from  an  ear- 
again  into  halves  of  that  half,  measured  by  are  the  material  instruments  of  mind,  do  not  nest  fear  of  injurious  consequences  that  might 
whole  days,  which  would  be  natural  enough  generally  originate  in  themselves,  but  in  the  follow  a  reasonable  relaxation  of  the  Jewish 
among  barbarous  people,  seven  days  are  the  irregular  exeitation  whioh  they  suffer  from  Sabbath’s  severities.  Our  apprehension  is,  that 
result,  and  so  the  week  would  occur  in  their  the  mental  and  passional  powers.  It  is  these  divine  service  is  not  human  sacrifice,  in  any 
computations  of  time.  master-wheels  in  the  machinery  of  phrenic  technical  sense,  under  the  Christian  system,  and 

There  is  another  natural  measurement  of  life  that  drive  the  subordinate  activities  of  the  that  the  observance  of  the  sacred  day  is  put 
time  by  weeks,  which  we  will  take  the  oppor-  frame  into  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  for  these  within  the  devout  discretion  of  religious  men, 
tunity  briefly  to  exhibit,  without  designing  now  controlling  forces  of  the  mind  that  regulating  restrained  by  all  that  consideration  which  is 
to  offer  all  the  instances  whieh  we  think  sup-  and  restraining  checks  are  specially  required,  due  to  the  general  well-being  of  their  neigh- 
port  it,  or  to  exhaust  the  argument  on  which  Day  after  day  their  tyranny  tasks  the  inferior  bors ;  but  what  we  write  is  intended  rather  for 
it  rests.  powers  to  exhaustion,  whioh  otherwise  would  the  use  of  those  who  reason  so  well  that, 

The  proposition  which  we  submit  is,  that  the  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  do  in  the  an-  though  they  are  not  constitutionally  defeotive 
weekly  period  and  the  rest  day  are  well  found-  jmal  kingdom;  nor  do  they  always  rest  even  in  in  reverence,  are  yet  without  the  caution  whieh 
ed  in  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  and  the  sleep  qf  their  wearied  instruments :  dreams  it  so  usefully  supplies  to  ardent  minds.  The 
might  even  be  inferred  from  it;  or,  more  speci-  prolong  their  vigils,  and  they  lie  waiting  and  freedom  of  the  soul  is  even  more  preoious  than 
fioally  to  present  the  point  now  in  hand,  there  watching  the  first  waking  motions  of  tho  day  the  truth  itself;  but  boys  do  not  know  every- 
is  a  physiologioal  reason  for  sueh  a  period  and  laborers  in  their  service  to  drive  them  yawning  thing,  and  brains,  like  oats’  eyes,  however 
such  an  institution— a  hebdomadal  oircle  in  to  their  endless  work.  keen,  are  none  the  worse  for  the  help  of  the 

the  movements  of  the  human  organization  a  js  tbe  engagements  whioh  we  call  the  bust-  feelers  in  dark  corners.  E. 

oycle  of  actions  whioh  complete  their  round  in  ness  0f  our  jjves  whioh  transcend  their  proper  .  - ■  - 

seven  days,  and  this  circuit  of  .  movements  is  limits,  and  break  the  natural  balance  of  healthy  ABOLITION  AND  INFIDELITY, 

specially  adapted  to  our  week  and  rest-day.  moderation.  It  is  these,  therefore,  that  need  a  Xhe  odilol.  0f  the  Fairfield  (S.  C  )  Herald 
Hippocrates,  who  hved  mx  hundred  years  be-  regulariy  recurring  rest  day.  It  is  too  mueh  publishes  our  comments  on  his  “Correction,” 
fore  Christ,  and  m  a  country  which  had  not  thafc  every  waking  hour  shall  he  given  to  our  and  appends  the  following  remarks : 
the  weekly  apportionment  of  time  to  suggest  common  WOrk.  that  every  day  of  our  lives  shall  «  . .  r  ^ 

his  idea,  taught  that  fevers  changed  for  the  be  crowded  with  our  ordinary  anxieties  of  ,tate  that  ourTdea  of  Christianity  Jibin' a 


■Would  wo  koop  tho  truth  in  view; 
Deep  among  the  worthless  rubbish 
May  bo  hidden  jewels  true. 

Onward  moves  the  world,  and  ever 
Onward  shall,  by  Heaven’s  plan, 
Though  the  impious  slaves  of  darkness 
Would  obtrudo  their  odious  ban. 


better  or  worse  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and 
twenty-first  days.  The  highest  authorities  in 
medicine,  for  agqs,  recoived  and  endorsed  this 


The  editor  of  the  Fairfield  (S.  C.)  Herald 
publishes  our  comments  on  his  “  Correction,” 
and  appends  the  following  remarks : 

“  For  the  gratification  of  the  Era,  we  will 
state  that  our  idea  of  Christianity  consists  in  a 


thought  and  feeling.  All  this  should  be  wholly  belief  in  the  propriety  and  legality  of  those  in- 


intermitted  at  regular  returns,  adapted  to  our 
constitution,  and  calculated  to  obviate  the  evils 


of  an  humble  race  of  physicians,  the  critical 
days'  of  fever  were  made  to  embrace  other  mi¬ 
nor  periods  of  marked  changes,  until  the  whole 
twenty-one  were  .filled  up,  and  the  doctrine  fell 
into  disrepute  —  a  misfortune  that  scientific 
truths  often  suffer  by  the  improvements  of  de¬ 
cidedly  uninspired  men. 

There  is,  beside  the  septenary  period  with 


s,  by  the  interpolations  of  artifloiai  Kf0.  The  fourth  commandment,  il 


seems  to  us,  answers  exactly  to  this  necessity:  su,fi 

“  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  Ihy  work-  the  „  -  „  ,.  _ 

*  *  On  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  do  no  edged  and  legalized  feature  of  society  at  the 
manner  of  work.”  It  does  not,  in  terms,  en-  Period  f  the  AdvenA  ha?  ,been  summed  up  by 
...  ,  .  ,  i  ,  some  of  our  mosfc  able  divines,  and  are  lrrefu- 

Jom  public  worship  5  perhaps  it  does  not  imply  tabJe  When?  therefore,  Abolition  assumes 
it  as  a  universal  requisition ;  and  our  munici-  up0n  itself  to  denounce  it  as  a  moral,  political, 
pal  laws  are  all  the  more  just  and  right  that  and  soeial  evil — a  sin  and  a  disgrace  to  our 
in  this  they  very  exactly  correspond.  They  national  character— it  does  so  in  defiance  and 


stitutions  which  Christ  recognised,  and,  by  his 
not  condemning  as  evils,  justified  ;  because  his 
errand  on  earth  was  to  correct  evils.  We  do 
not  wish  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  this  point. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  institution  of  Slavery  being  an  acknowl- 


which  the  true  critical  days  correspond,  a  clear  forbid  ord;nary  iabor)  but 


Among  the  most  ably  conducted  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Democratic  papers  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  is  the  Williams  Democrat,  printed  at  West 
Unity,  in  Williams  county.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  has  recently  declared  his  purpose  to  sup¬ 
port,  henceforth,  the  principles,  measures,  and 
men  of  the  Independent  Democracy.  He  thuB 
states  his  reasons  for  this  step : 

“  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
Democrat  since,  and  even  before  the  recent 
Presidential  election,  that  we  hold  no  affinities 
with  slavery  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
the  Compromise  measures,  in  particular;  and 
a  conviction  of  right  and  duty  compels  us  to 
take  a  decided  and  unwavering  position  upon 
the  subject.  We  have  repeatedly  said  that 
we  would  never  again  vote  for  a  candidate  for 
President,  nominated  under  such  a  platform 
as  was  adopted  at  Baltimore  in  Juno  last;  and 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
has  fully  convinced  us,  that  to  advocate  the 
election  of  men  endorsing  those  views,  is  not 
only  inconsistent,  but  shows  a  want  of  politi¬ 
cal  firmness  and  independence  that  should  not 
govern  the  action  of  a  freeman,  The  doctrines 
of  the  ‘  old  line  ’  Democracy  of  Ohio,  as  laid 
down  in  their  State  platform,  meets  our  most 
cordial  approbation  ;  aud  could  we  eleot  men 
under  them  who  would  carry  out  their  true 
spirit  and  intent,  we  would  never  think  of 
making  the  change ;  hut  we  know  full  well 
from  long  experience,  that  suoh  has  not  been 
the  case,  and,  judging  from  the  past,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  presume  that  such  will  not  be  the 
ease  in  the  future. 

“  In  leaving  the  old  line  Democracy  we  do 
not  expect  to  abandon  a  single  principle  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  Ohio,  as 
there  is  nothiug  in  the  platform  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democracy  that  conflicts  with  it  in 
tho  least.” 

This  candid  and  manly  course  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  must  enlist  in  his  support  the  warmest  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  lovers  of  living  Democracy, 
while  no  liberal  and  just  man,  of  whatever 
party,  can  withhold  his  respect  from  one  who 
boldly  follows  right  principles  wherever,  in  bis 
honest  judgment,  they  plainly  lead. 

It  appears  from  another  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Hunter’s  article  that,  not  only  is  the  old  line 
Democracy  in  Ohio  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
the  support  of  nominees  favorable  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  Platform  of  Hunkerism,  with  adherence 
to  the  Ohio  Platform  of  Progressive  Democ¬ 
racy,  but  that  its  leaders  in  the  Northwest 
Congressional  district  have  actually  repudiated 
the  Ohio  Platform  by  an  express  endorsement 
of  that  of  Baltimore.  This  step,  it  seems,  had 
no  small  influence  in  determining  the  course 
of  Mr.  Hunter;  and,  certainly,  it  is  a  sign 
which  all  liberal  Democrats  in  Ohio  would  do 
well  to  consider.  To  us  it  seems  elear  that 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  cannot  stand  together. 
One  must  give  way,  It  is  impossible  that  a 
party,  more  than  an  individual,  can  serve 
Mammon  and  God  at  the  same  time.  A 
strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to  impose  the 
Baltimore  yoke  upon  the  Ohio  Democracy.  In 
the  State  Convention  the  attempt  was  made 


diurnal  movement  in  the  system,  very  well 
marked  in  health,  and  often  exhibiting  its  ef¬ 
fects  in  disease;  as  an  ephemeral  fever,,  the 
quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  ague — the  first 
exhausting  itself  in  one  day ;  the  latter,  recur¬ 
ring  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  and  three  days. 
Changes  in  the  progress  of  fevers  at  these  prop¬ 
erly  diurnal  periods  have  been  ebnfounded  with 
the  septenary  movement,  and,  of  course,  obscur¬ 
ed  its  manifestation.  Moreover,  the  rigorous 
remedial  treatment  of  modern  times  doubtless 
interrupts  the  more  natural  progress  of  febrile 
phenomena,  and  further  contribute  to  oonceal 
and  confuse  the  facts  upon  which  the  old  doe- 
trine  of  crisis  rests. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  supported  by  our  most 
distinguished  authorities.  Hosaok  and  Dick¬ 
son  of  New  York,  and  Eberle  and  Wood  of 
Philadelphia,  are  olear  in  their  adhesion  to  it; 


worship  or  any  religious  observances. 

The  necessity  for  the  rest  day  is  so  universal¬ 
ly  admitted  that  it  need  not  be  pressed.  It  is 
required  only  that  it  should  be  more  accurately 
understood,  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  our  re¬ 
marks  "are  specially  addressed.  Our  thought 


hey  do  not’  compel  l“  contemptuous  disregard  of  this,  holy  sanc- 
J  t  tion.  Its  denunciations  fall  not  only  upon 

lervanoes.  those  who  uphold  the  institution,  but  also  upon 

day  is  so  universal-  the  very  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
t  he  nrnsseil  It  is  sanctioned  it.  It  is  not  actuated  by  a  ‘supreme 

,  ”  ,  ,  love  ’  for  the  God  of  Christianity,  because  it  is 

De  more  accuia  e  y  deficient  in  veneration  and  respect  for  his  wise 
point  that  our  re-  approbation;  nor  by  ‘love  for  all  men,’  for  it  is 
jsed.  Our  thought  confined  exclusively  to  the  inferior  African 
whioh  are  usually  race.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
aments  whioh  they  e”3sion  <>n  this  subject,  which  has  been  so 
,  .  e  ,  often  and  so  elaborately  treated.  We  do  not 

ad  the  rest  of  the  flafcter  ourselves  that  we  can  convince  those 


is,  that  only  those  faculties  which  are  usually  race.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
overstrained,  and  the  instruments  whioh  they  (3“sslon  °n  tbls  subject,  which  has  been  so 
,  .  .  ...  .  -  '  otten  and  so  elaborately  treated.  We  do  not 

employ  in  their  service,  need  the  rest  of  the  flatter  oul.selve8  tbat  caa  convinco  tho3e 

weekly  Sabbath.  Those  parts  of  the' body  who  are  fanatically  disposed  or  wilfully  blind.” 
whieli,  under  the  compulsion  of  business,  get  The  “  holy  sanotion  ”  of  “  some  of  our  most 
•  n  ffi  e  t  exercise  through  the  week,  even  re-  able  divines”  should  not  blind  us  to  the  teach- 
quire  such  opportunity  as  the  rest  day  may  fogg  0f  common  sense.  The  Saviour,  when  on 


and  one  of  the  sects  of  modern  medicine  makes  and  no*  *®88 
that  obseesis  periodicity,  of  which  this  is  one  of  health,  indica 
the  instances,  the  basis  of  its  distinctive  theory  Pr'ate  portioi 
and  practice.  Among  the  great  names  of  for-  renewal  of  tb 
eign  countries,  whose  observations  have  eon-  d*nary  labori 
firmed  the  doctrine  as  it  waB  taught  by  Hip-  P°wers,  when 
pocrates,  we  may  mention  Cleghorn,  who  prac-  °olnmon  wor 
tised  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Bal-  freedom  an,l 
four,  in  the  East  Indies;  and  Jaekson,  in  the  be  Preserved  unless  the  dominant  interests  o 
West  Indies  ordinary  pursuits  are  resolutely  thrust  aside  a 


consistently  be  made  to  afford  them.  “The  earth,  did  not  inveigh  specially  against  partieu- 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  [ar  sin8j  though  they  abounded  in  His  day  as 
Sabbath,”  tbey  do  now  He  aimed  to  eorrCet  the  foun- 

The  seven-day  periodic  movement  in  the  hu-  ta;n  0f  g;n— the  human  heart— that  all  the 
man  system,  conspicuously  shown  in  disease,  issues  from  it  mjgbt  bo  pure  and  holy.  If  any 
and  not  less  certain,  though  less  obvious  in  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  “  a  new  creature  ” — old 
health,  indicates  one  day  in  seven  as  the  appro-  things  are  thenceforth  done  away.  Selfishness 
priate  portion  of  time  to  be  set  apart  for  the  ;a  the  root  of  Slavery;  and  a  true  Christian— a 
renewal  of  the  animal  vigor  wasted  by  the  or-  man  wbo  loves- God  supremely — can  no  more 
dinary  labors  of  our  life.  The  intellectual  enslave  his  brother,  though  he  be  of  the  “ infe- 
powers,  when  they  have  done  their  six  days’  rior  African  race,”  than  he  can  enslave  his 
oommon  work,  require  this  relief.  The  full  own  children.  The  Herald  is  not  ignorant  of 
freedom  and  force  of  heart  and  mind  cannot  wbat  Slavery  does  to  a  man— that  it  degrades 


A  striking  fact,  at  once  clear  and  uiwrobar-  frelW6nfc  intervals,  and  the  powers  absorbed  by 
rassed,  deserves  especial  regard,  to  wit:  the  them  are  relieved  by  periodic  cheeks, 
tendency  of  miasmatic  fevers  to  return  after  The  higher  and  nobler  faoultiea  need  the  day 
being  checked,  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  als0  for  discipline  and  development ;  and  all 
and  third  week— most  frequently  at  the  end  of  these  necessary  and  beneficent  objects  are  at- 
the  second.  Professor  Wood,  of  the  University  tained,  in  the  happiest  harmony  with  the  nat- 
of  Pennsylvania,  wfoo  has  no  theory  to  support  ural  laws,  by  the  proper  and  well-adapted  ob- 
by  the  observation,  says  “  this  tendency  is  quite  servanoe  of  the  day  which  Christianity  has  es- 
inexplicable  in  the  present  Btate  of  our  knowl-  tablished  among  us.  It  should  therefore  be  ac- 
edge.”  Praotitioners,  we  know,  who  reside  in  oepted. 


dren.  Did  the  Founder  of  Christianity  by  any 
word  or  deed  teach  that  this  is  right  ?  “  Our 
most  ablo  divines”  cannot  show  tbat  he  did. 
But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
the  Herald’s  view  is  correct,  and  tbat  Slavery . 
is  not  “  a  sin” — is  it  not  a  mistake,  a  blunder, 
a  “  disgrace  to  our  national  character?”  The 
testimony  of  the  civilized  world  is  against  the 
Herald  on  this  point.  W e  are  not  “  fanatically 


the  middle  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  continue  I4 1®  not  neoessary  to  the  claims  of  a  revealed  di8posed  or  wilfully  blind,”  but  we  have  deem- 


the  use  of  quinine  and  bark  till  the  eighth  day  °r  supernatural  institution  that  it  should  be  a 
after  the  last  paroxyisro,  of  resume  it  tho  day  nOTclfcy  iu  hllmaa  experience,  or  incapable  of 
before  the  seventh,  to  meet  the  known  liabili-  discovery  by  natural  reason,  or  a  violation  of 
ty  to  relapse  at  the  Septenary  period.  Doctor  natllral  law-  11  is  enOUSh  thafc  ifc  is  rigH  and 
Samuel  Dickson,  formerly  of  Charleston,  and  the  authentication  of  suoh  right  is  well  worthy 
recently  of  the  New  York  University,  says :  of  the  divine  interposition.  Indeed,  the  entire 
“The  septenary  period  is  almost  as  well  mark-  code  of  Christianity  is  declared  by  Bishop  Bat¬ 
ed  as  the  diurnal.”  Again:  The  combined  lel-  to  be  but  a  ^publication  of  the  natural 


influence  of  the  diurnal  and  septenary  revolu¬ 
tions,  liable,  perhaps,  to  other  complications 
more  obscure  in  their  nature,  will  account  for 
all  the  types  of  fever,  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  periodical  repetitions  of  diseases,  as  well  as 


>r  the  agency  of  critical  days.”  Speak-  and  oorrupt  age. 


ler  to  be  hut  a  republication  of  the  natural 
laws  of  morality  in  their  primitive  truth  and 
purity.  The  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  a  rev¬ 
elation  are  even  corroborated  by  their  accord¬ 
ance  with  reason  and  nature,  more  especially 
when  suoh  teaohings  are  delivered  in  a  dark 


ed  it  proper  to  say  this  much  in  reply  to  the 
Herald? s  argument,  though  he  has  “  no  desire 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  subject.”  The 
argument  he  adduces,  we  fear,  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  Slavery  is  not 
“  a  disgrace  to  our  national  character,”  and 
should  he  removed  as  early  as  praeticable. 
The  Herald’s  devotion  to  “Southern  Rights” 
should  not  lead  it  to  ignore  the  rights  of  tho 
“  inferior  African  race.” 


ing  of  the  latent  period  of  fever,  or  the  time  i 
tervening  between  exposure  to  marBh  effluv 
and  the  development  of  the  disease,  he  say 


Thus  far,  we  have  spoken  of  the  Sabbath 
chiefly  as  a  day  of  rest  for  those  functions  of 
the  frame  and  mind  which  constitutionally  or 


“This  period  is  known  to  be  under  the  influ-  accidentally  require  it,  and  we  have  admitted, 
enee  of  the  ordinary  revolutions  which  give  pe-  ada0>  *’bat!  *c  nlay  be  a  day  of  exercise  for  those 


e  upon  it  of  the  septenary  revolution,  ii 


The  apparent  wb>°h  may  si 


On  this  ground  we  hold  that  moral  and  spir- 


.r  climate,  (South  Caro,  itual  culture,  publio  or  private,  c 


lina,)  where  the  opportunities  for  observation 
are  unfortunately  distinct,  and  frequent.  Our 
‘Country  Fever’  is  expected  to  invade  on  or 


oase  requires,  should  be  specially  attended  to 
on  the  eaered  day.  This  part  of'  our  naturo 
needs  sueh  culture,  certainly,  and  there  is  great 


about  the  7th  or  14th  day,  and  if  tho  21st  pass- 1  advantage  in  making  it  exclusively  the 


cially  The  Overflow  of  the  Treasury. — There 
dark  is  now  a  surplus  of  within  a  fraction  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  not- 
,  ..  withstanding  the  Secretary  is  redeeming  United 
)t>atn  gtateg  stot!ks,  and  otherwise  paying  the  public 
in8  °f  debt  as  far  as  the  law  to  that  end  will  allow 
lly  or  him.  Thus  it  appears  that  tho  Goveroment’a 
dtted  revenues  are  increasing  so  rapidly  as  that  the 
those  Publie  debt  is  being  fast  extinguished,  without 
materially  decreasing  the  amount  of  cash  on 
■  hand.  What  will  Congress  do  with  this  snr- 
1  spir-  plus?  Will  it  not  be  a  very  bane-  to  the  real 
is  the  interests  of  the  States  ?  The  fear  is,  that  it 
led  to  w*b  be  reKar(ie(i  merely  as  so  much  plunder, 
to  be  squabbled  for  by  a  horde  of  sharp  men 
laturo  eaoj1  ot  wboin  will  keep  a  free  doggery  her' 
great  aext  winter,  to  aid  their  operations  on  thi 
active  members. — Nat.  Intelligencer, 


NO.  344. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  Now  York  :  Harper  <fc  Brothers.  For 
sale  by  Franck  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tt  is  almost  needless  to  say  these  are  the 
same  le'etures  that  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thaokeray  in  our  principal  Northern  cities, 
during  the  past  winter.  To  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  hear  them,  we  may  say 
that  there  is  probably  nothing  in  modern  lit¬ 
erature  so  admirable  and  so  perfect  of  their 
kind;  for,  in  addition  to  the  enthusiasm  engen¬ 
dered  by  his  unquestionable  native  predilection 
for  the  era  in  English  literature  marked  by  the 
subjects  of  these  lectures,  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  path  untrod  before,  by  his  feet,  would  natu¬ 
rally  urge  the  author  to  a  greater  degree  of 
caution  and  circumspection  than  usual,  and 
lead  him  to  study  closely  and  earnestly  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  his  undertaking — to  scruti¬ 
nize  carefully  each  character,  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  to  estimate,  with  nicest  care,  eaoh  point 
and  feature.  At  all  ovents,  the  result  fully 
warrants  such  a  supposition.  To  those  that 
heard  them,  we  can  -  give  the  assurance  that 
the  rare  pleasure  with  which  they  listened  to 
their  humorous  portraitures,  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  subtle  analyses  of  character  (mark¬ 
ing  every  page)  from  the  lips  of  the  author, 
will  not  abate  one  jot  at  reading  them  over  in 
a  cool  nook  during  these  golden  days;  for, 
though  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  miss  Mr. 
T.-’s  peculiarly  quaint  and  genial  style  of  de¬ 
livery.  they  possess  so  many  smoothly-folded 
sarcusms,  so  many  half  hidden,  violet-like  fe¬ 
licities  of  expression,  and  suoh  a  continuous 
flow  of  ever- varying  yet  ever-admirable  humor, 
that  eaoh  fresh  reading  develops  a  fresh 
charm. 

Wo  did  not  intend  to  Bay  so  many  words  in 
praise  of  a  book  that  needs  so  few;  but,  having 
just  come  from  its  delightful  pages,  we  could 
not  resist  the  impulse.  * 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  late  President  of  tho  Wosloyan  University. 
2  vols.  New  York :  Harper  <Jc  Brothers.  For  sale 
by  Franek  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  here,  in  two  neat  volumes,  a  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  life  of  this  distinguished  theologian.  It  is 
made  up  of  his  own  letters,  interspersed  with 
(sketches  from  a  number  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  associates,  giving  interesting  incidents, 
anecdotes,  and  general  reminiscences  of  various 
periods  of  his  life.  The  matter  is  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  as  much  regard  to  chronology  as 
possible,  and  constitutes  a  book  that  will  he 
gladly  reoeived  by  the  many  friends  and  admi¬ 
rers  of  the  subject.  A  steel  engraved  portrait 
is  prefixed.  * 

Sea-Weeds  from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket. 
Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.  New  York  :  C.  S. 
Francis  &  Co. 

Nantucket — that  birdless,  treeless  little  mole¬ 
hill  upon  the  deep — that  pimple  of  earth  which 
specks  the  bosom  of  tho  Atlantic,  just  off  Cape 
Cod — that  toy  of  “Old  Ocean,”  whioh,  one  half 
the  year,  impulsed  by  northern  storms,  ho 
scourges  and  tears  in  his  savage  wrath,  and 
the  other  half  kiBses  with  gentlest  waves  and 
soothes  with  musicallest  lullabies — that  sturdy 
little  community,  so  provokingly  out  of  the  way 
of  life  and  the  world,  yet  so  ridiculously  near, 
and  whioh  we  have  often  thought  Gen.  Taylor 
mu9t  have  meant  to  designate  by  “  the  rest  of 
mankind,”  only  the  Census  returns  would  have 
shown  that  womankind  was  more  strictly  cor¬ 
rect — yes,  Nantucket — dear  old  Nantucket — 
quaint  old  Nantucket — bleak,  barren,  foggy 
old  Nantuoket — has  written  a  book — a  book 
of  poetry,  too ! !  And  in  it,  verily,  there  is 
poetry-  Witness : 

LILLIBEL. 


irfc,  glad  summer  all 


’Twas  golden  summo: 
around, 

When  with  a  wreath  of  lily-bells  my  Lillibol  I 
orowned, 

And  called  her  queen  of  all  my  hopes,  and  called  my¬ 
self  her  knight, 

And  boldly  vowod  for  Lillibel  tho  fiercest  foe  to  fight— 
For  Lillibel,  dear  Lillibol ! 

Oh!  all  the  flowers  seemed  lily-bells  in  those  glad, 
golden  days, 

And  all  the  brooks  sang  Lillibel  along  their  winding 

Laden  with  dreams  of  Lillibel,  the  lulling  hr  oozes 


Cold  winter  now  is  in  tho  sky,  chill  winter  in  my 
heart; 

I  wander  by  the  silent  brook,  to  muso  and  mourn 

The  wild  winds,  whispering  through  tho  trees,  in  weird 
whispers  toll 

The  story  of  the  lily-bells,  and  of  my  Lillibel— 

My  Lillibel,  lost  Lillibol ! 

That  King  whoso  lance  no  knight  may  break— whoso 
’  love  no  quoon  deride — 

Black- plumod,  upon  his  Hoot  white  steed,  bore  off- my 
darling  brido ; 

He  gathered  all  tho  lily- bells  to  bind  around  her 
brow ; 

I  feel  there'  are  no  flowers  for  me,  in  all  the  wide 

No  lily-bells,  no  Lillibel ! 

What  a  charming  fancy  do  these  four  stanzas 
display!  and  what  a  delicate,  tender  pathos! 
so  delicate,  so  tender,  that  it  seems  to  be  evolv¬ 
ed  as  an  odor  rather  than  involved  as  a  rr 
ing ;  and  is  recognised  by  a  spiritual  s 
rather  than  perception.  Suoh  “  Lillibels 
not  blossom  in  every  valley. 

Shocking. — We  learn  from  the  Booneville 
(Mo )  Observer ,  that  a  negro^man,  belonging  to 
H.  France,  of  Heath’s  Creek,  Pettis  county, 
who  murdeied  the  wife  of  John  Rains,  living 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  in  or  near  Georgetown,  on  the  13tli  ult 
The  negro  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  upon 
Mrs.  I?.,  and  afterwards  murdered  her. 
citizens  of  Pettis  county,  having  some  suspicion 
that  the  negro  was  instigated  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  the  deed  by  his  master,  or  that  he  knew 
more  of  the  murder  than  had  been  disolosod, 
and  in  consideration  of  past  offences,  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  18th  ult.,  and  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions :  * 

Resolved.,  That  Henry  France  and  family  be 
notified  to  leave  Pettis  county  within  ten  days, 
and  that  Wm.  France  be  notified  to  leave  it  at 
the  same  time. 

Resolved,  That  Henry  France  he  notified  to 
leave  the  State  within  thirty  days  from  thiB 
date. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  committee,  guarantee 
safety  to  himself  and  property  for  ten  days; 
provided  he  behaves  himself  as  a  white  man 
should. 

Tho  following  are  tho  reasons  given  for  the 
passage  of  the  above  resolutions : 

1.  For  aiding  and  abetting,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  murder  of  Elizabeth  Rains,  on  tho  3d  dav 
of  July,  1853. 

2.  For  various  and  divers  depredations  com¬ 
mitted  on  tho  live  stock  of  his  neighbors. 

3.  For  various  threats  to  commit  depreda- 
dations  and  injuries  upon  his  neighbors. 

4.  For  a  bad  examples  set  before  slaves,  by 
conversing  with  them  in  relation  to  the  virtue 
and  chastity  of  white  women,  and  in  dofama- 
tion  of  their  character ;  thereby  influencing 
them  to  commit  deeds  of  crime  and  rapine. 

5.  And  in  view  of  these  reasons,  we  do  not 
leel  that  our  families  and  interests  are  safe 
whilst  they  remain  in  the  neighborhood. 

Pennsylvania.— The  Compromise  Democ¬ 
racy  of  this  State  met  at  Harrisburg  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  and  nominated  Hon.  John  C.  Knox, 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Bench, 
They  endorsed  the  Baltimore  Platform,  of 
course.  '  # 


POLITICS  IN  OHIO.  ing  far  and  near  its  democratic  institutions, 

rp,  _ _ ,  „(•  .  r,,-  I  and  would  ever  be  active  on  the  side  of  free- 

The  general  aspect  of  pol.tical  affairs  m  Ohio  dom  at  home  and  abroad)  ,heeriug  tho  hearte 

seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  Independent  De-  0f  the  democracy  in  all  lands,  and  holding  ty- 
mooracy.  Their  platform  is  sound,  their  ener-  rants  everywhere  in  check, 
gies  untiring,  their  spirit  undaunted,  their  can-  I  The  whole  speech  was  able  and  candid, 
didates  undeviating  friends  of  the  cause.  In  |  abounding  in  argument  and  Jaot^  free  from 
some  portions  of  the  State  we  notice  an  effort 


making  to  ooalesoe  with  other  parties,  or  run 
what  is  called  a  “  People’s  Ticket,”  pledged  to 
“  Legislative  Reforms.”  This  is  rather  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  some  trickery  may  lurk  under  it.  Jt  is, 
at  best,  but  a  narrow  platform.  The  first  object 
of  the  Independent  Democracy,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  bo  to  gain  as  large  a  vote  as  practicable 
for  the  State  tioket,  as  by  this  vote  will  the 
strength  of  the  party  be  measured  by  persons 
at  a  distance.  If  the  vote  for  the  State  candi¬ 
dates  is  large,  the  influence  of  the  party  abroad 
will  he  potential ;  if  otherwise,  its  influence  will 
be  correspondingly  decreased.  A  second  ob- 
jeot  should  be  to  elect  such  men,  and  such  men 
only,  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  will 
bo  likely  to  return  a  firm  aod  reliable  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democrat  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  consideration,  as  our  correspondence  testi¬ 
fies,  occupies  a  prominent  placo  among  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  actuate  our  friends  in  that  State. 
The  Hunkers  of  both  the  Compromise  parties 
will  doubtless  use  all  efforts,  and  ooalesoe,  if 
need  be,  to  defeat  the  re-eleetion  of  Mr.  Chase ; 
and  this  catastrophe  should  by  all  means  be 
prevented.  In  counties  where  our  friends  have 
no  candidate  for  tho  Legislature,  they  should 
throw  their  votes  and  influence  for  the  most 
liberal  oandidate  that  may  be  presented  for 
their  suffrages,  whether  Whig  or  Democ 
If  they  cannot  vote  for  a  candidate  of  their 
own,  they  should  vote  for  the  one  most  likely  to 
carry  out  their  views.  We  do  not  say  this 
the  spirit  of  dictation,  for  we  believe  our  friends 
in  Ohio  appreciate  their  position ;  but  we  throw 
out  these  observations  to  remind  them  that  the 
people  of  the  Union  are  observing  the  contest 
now  going  on  in  their  midst,  and  will  judge  of 
their  sincerity  by  their  actions. 

If  a  good  cause,  reliable  leaders,  indomitable 
oourage,  and  unwavering  energies,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  success,  then  surely  tho  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democracy  of  Ohio  will  be  successful 
in  the  present  campaign.  Our  friends  every¬ 
where,  though  undaunted  should  they  suffer 
defeat,  would  be  encouraged  by  their  triumph, 
and  would  press  forward  with  renewed  vigor 
in  the  cause  of  Demooraoy.  Every  opposer  of 
tho  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should,  at  this  election, 
give  a  vote  whioh  will  indicate  his  position. 
Let  the  people  of  Ohio  choose  between  the 
Compromise  Democracy  and  the  Independent 
Demooraoy,  and  may  God  defend  the  Right 


THE  CREED,  POLICY,  AND  SPIRIT,  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRACY, 

Contrasted  with  the  doctrine  and  drift  of  the  old 
line’s  Baltimore  Platform — Apostacy  of  the 
“  National  Democracy”  from  the  Jeffersonian 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  virtual 
transformation  into  Federai.is 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  writing  from  Defianoe,  in  the  northwest 
of  Ohio,  under  date  of  July  II th,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  synopsis  of  a  speeoh  of  Senator  Chase, 
recently  delivered  at  that  plaoe.  Let  it  he 
carefully  read  and  studied.  If  the  people  of 
this  nation  understood  our  principles  and  aims 
as  they  are  here  presented,  the  Government 
would  be  regenerated  as  soon  as  the 
of  elections  afford  the  opportunity  of  reforming 
their  representative  agencies. 

While  here,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  list¬ 
ening  to  an  elaborate  speeoh  by  Mr.  Chase,  the 
United  States  Senator  from  this  State,  defining 
his  political  position,  and  advocating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Independent  Democracy.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  sketch  his  speech ;  but  perhaps 
your  readers  would  like  to  know  the  political 
position  occupied  by  him  and  his  friends  in  the 
present  Ohio  campaign.  Mr.  Chase  has  done 
more  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the  party  with 
which  he  is  identified  to  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  to  place  them  on  the  broad  basis  of  De¬ 
mocracy,  than  any  man  of  the  party — indeed, 
than  all  the  others.  On  this  oeoasion,  he 
avowed  himself  a  Democrat,  holding  sacred  the 
great  democratic  truth  of  man’s  equality,  and 
the  duty  of  government  to  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
by  general  and  impartial  laws.  He  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  tho  Ohio  Democratic,  plat¬ 


form,  the  Anti-Slavery  portion  of  which 
first  promulgated  in  1848,  and  has  been  reiter¬ 
ated  annually  at  every  State  Convention  of  the 
Democracy  since,  and  said  he  was  ready  to 
stand  upon  it.  He  compared  this  platform  with 
the  platform  of  the  -  Democracy  put  forth  at 
Baltimore  in  June  last,  contending  that  in  no 
particular  did  they  harmonize ;  and  said  that, 
honest,  consistent  man,  he  could  not  stand 
both  platforms,  but  was  compelled  to 
le  between  them;  and.  thus  placed,  ho 
could  not  hesitate,  but  must  stand  by  the  free 
and  noblo  principles  of  the  Ohio  Democracy, 
instead  of  those  of  Baltimore,  dictated  by  the 
slave  power. 

Ho  gave  a  history  of  tho  condition  of  Slavery 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  of  the  expectation  of  our  fathers  of  its 
speedy  termination ;  tho  causes  which  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  expectation  from  being  realized, 
and  tho  growth  of  tho  slave  power.  He  showed' 
how  this  power,  in  formor  years,  had  mostly* 
united  at  general  elections  with  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party,  holding,  in  common  with  it,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  State  rights,  and  believing,  as  it  did, 
while  the  General  Government  was,  as  in  its 
outset,  Anti-Slavery,  that  tho  only  security  for 
Slavery  was  in  State  rights ;  but  now,  ho  de¬ 
clared  that  we  must  look  for  a  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  slaveholders;  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  now  under  Pro- 
Slavery  influences ;  and  slaveholders,  seeing  it 
could  be  wielded  for  tho  support  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  institution,  would  abandon  their  State- 
rights  theory,  would  go  for  increasing  the 
power  of  the  National  Government — would 
identify  themselves  with  the  property  interests 
of  the  rich  men  of  tho  North — and  that  the 
Democracy  must  either  practically  abandon 
the  old  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  State  rights  and 
protection  of  the  rights  of  man,  instead  of  prop- 
ty  interests,  or  the  union  of  political  action  be¬ 
tween  it  and  slaveholders  muBt  cease.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  slave  power  was  now  the  ruling 
power  of  the  country,  standing  in  the  way  of 
all  substantial  progress ;  and  that  it  is  opposed 
to  all  reform  in  the  army  and  navy ;  to  re¬ 
trenchment  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Government;  to  the  passage  of  an  efficient 
homestead  law ;  to  the  annexation  of  territory 
from  which  to  make  free  States,  and  to  all  ef¬ 
forts  tending  to  promote  freedom  in  this  and 
all  other  lands.  He  then  declared  his  creed  of 
national  politics  to  be  summed  up  in  these 
words :  “  Denationalize  Slavery — Decentralize 
Power.”  By  denationalizing  Slavery,  he  meant 
the  practical  application  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  wherever  Congress  has  exolusive 
jurisdiction,  whioh  provides  that  “  No  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law.”  This,  of  course,  would  abolish  Slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  in  tho  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  do  away  with  the  carrying  of  slaves  upon 
the  high  seas  in  vessels  sailing  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  national  laws,  and  would  protect 
our  Territories  from  the  curse  of  Slavery.  By 
decentralizing  Power,  ho  meant  restricting  the 
action  of  Congress  carefully  within  the  grants 
of  the  Constitution  ;  retrenching  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Government,  and  reduoing  tho 
revenue  to  its  absolute  wants;  granting  the 
publio  lands,  free  of  cost,  to  actual  settlers — 
thus  purifying  the  Halls  and  lobbies  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  hungry  speculators,  and  preserving 
members  from  many  temptations  to  corrup- 
n — and  electing  all  national  officers  by  the 
people,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently 
with  an  efficient  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  thus  denationalizing  Slavery  and 
decentralizing  Power,  Mr.  Chase  believes  the 
National  Government  would  be  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  a  slaveholding  oligarchy,  Slavery 
would  be  ciroumseribed  within  its  present  lim¬ 
its,  and  emancipation  necessarily  soon  take 
plaoe  in  the  Northern  slave-breeding  States, 
and  eventually  in  all  the  States  ;  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  would  be  fitted  for  its  great 
work  of  elevating  the  laboring  masses,  spread- 


harshness  and  denunciation.  Mr.  Chase 
deals  in  declamation,  or  attempts  any  oratori¬ 
cal  displays.  As  a  publio  speaker,  he  claims 
the  attention  of  his  audience  by  his  clear 
thoughts,  lucid  arrangement,  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage,  and  candid  and  courteous  manner.  At 
times,  he  is  very  forcible  and  impressive.  Du¬ 
ring  this  speech,  he  at  one  time  exolaimed: 
“Think,  friends,  what  it  is  to  be  born  a  slave 
to  be  born  without  a  father,  without  a  mother, 
without  a  God — with  nothing  but  a  master  /  ” 
Ho  occupied  in  its  delivery  two  hours  and  a 
half.  The  audience  was  large,  yet  the  strict¬ 
est  attention  was  paid  during  the  whole  time. 
He  is  deservedly  very  popular  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  and  men  from  all  parties  are  anxious 
for  his  re-election.  His  constituents  here  duly 
appreciate  his  labors  in  originating  the  bill, 
and  effecting  its  passage  through  the  Senate, 
ceding  to  Ohio  the  unsold  Government  landB 
within  its  borders,  his  efforls  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  harbors  and  rivers,  and  for  explo¬ 
rations  for  tho  Pacific  railroad.  Franklt - 

EXCITEMENT  IN  BALTIMORE. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  24th  ult.,  a  blind 
preaolier,  named  John  Mitchell,  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  preaohing  in  the  markets  of 
that  city  for  years,  was  interrupted  in  his  dis¬ 
course  at  the  Richmond  market,  by  a  number 
of  oity  policemen,  who  stated  that  they  had 
orders  to  prevent  the  meeting.  Officer  Gord- 
sholl  seized  the  preacher  by  the 
threatened  to  take  him  to  the  station  house, 
unless  he  desisted.  Some  of  the  oitizens  pres¬ 
ent  remonstrated  at  this  effort  to  suppress  a 
religious  meeting;  whereupon  Gordshell,  it  is 
said,  drew  a  revolver  upon  the  crowd,  and 
threatened  to  fire.  In  the  mean  time  the 
preacher  was  led  to  the  portico  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  (Strawbridge)  Church,  where 
he  finished  his  discourse.  A  large  number  of 
persons  who  witnessed  the  affair,  called 
Mayor  Hollins,  and  obtained  a  hearing  on 
following  morning.  A  committee  appointed 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  waited  upon 
the  Mayor,  who  informed  them  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  blind  preaoher’s  remarks  inflamma¬ 
tory,  with  a  tendency  to  create  riot,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  had  authorized  the  police  to  stop  suoh 
proceedings.  The  following  inerrogatories 
were  put  to  his  honor  by  the  committee 

“  1st.  Should  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this 
city  hold  a  publio  temperance  meeting  in  any 
of  tho  market-places,  and  the  speaker  were  to 
use  language  in  the  discussion  of  his  subject, 
which  should  confliot  with  the  interests  of  a 
certain  class,  the  liquor  dealers,  and  a  riot 
should  ensue,  who  would  you  hold  responsible 
for  the  riot,  and  who  would  be  arrested  ?  His 
Honor  answered  promptly,  the  speaker  would 
be  held  responsible,  and  he  be  arrested. 

“  2d.  Should  a  minister  of  the  gospel  preach 
in  his  own  church,  and  utter  sentences  distaste¬ 
ful  to  persons  outside,  and  they,  the  outsiders, 
create  a  riot  in  consequence,  who  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  riot?  His  Honor  an¬ 
swered,  the  minister ;  and  he  would  be  taken 
out  of  his  pulpit,  if  he  used  language  that 
should  give  offence  to  any. 


ing  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, _ 

guage  which  should  give  offence,  though  not 
intended,  and  persons,  taking  exception  thereto, 
should  create  a  riot,  who  would  you  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  riot?  His  Honor  again  an¬ 
swered,  the  minister ! 

“4th.  Will  your  Honor  please  to  inform 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  import  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  ?  His  honor  answered,  the  minis¬ 
ter,  of  course;  and  added— If,  however,  the 
language  used  by  the  minister  should  create  a 
riot,  then  ho  would  be  held  responsible  for  it 
Signed,  Rob.  T.  Smith,  H.  C.  Smith, 

H.  Rowlos,  John  H.  Miller, 

John  G.  Wiltnot,  J.  S.  Speights. 
Wm.  Paul,  1  b 

The  moeting  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Mayor,  as  giving  “  official  countenance  to  mob 
laws,”  and  advised  the  arrest  of  the  parties 
who  disturbed  the  meeting  under  the  laws  of 
Maryland  for  the  protection  of  religious  meet¬ 
ings.  The  affair  has  created  considerable  feel¬ 
ing. 

Later.— In  reply  to  a  note  addressed  to  him 
by  the  committee  of  citizens,  Mayor  Hollins 
replied  as  follows 

“  It  is  my  duty,  and  I  shall  endeavor,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  whenever  the  occasion  shall 
arise  requiring  my  interposition,  to  protect 
each  and  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  ‘  freedom  of  discussion,’  provided, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  or  they 
1  shall  not  disturb  the  good  order,  peace,  and  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  State.’  Each  citizen  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  law  has  defined  the  inestimable 
privilege  within  limits  consistent  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace.” 

This  was  read  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  oitizens  of  Baltimore,  who  deemed  it  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  disturbance  thus  ended.  * 

A  letter  dated  Rome,  July  4,  says: 

“  The  Jesuits'  conclave,  consisting  of  depu¬ 
ties  from  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  met 
two  mornings  ago  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  general,  in  room  of  Father  Roothan,  recent¬ 
ly  defunct  The  eleotors’  choice  was  decided 
at  a  very  first  scrutiny,  Father  Peter  Beckx,  a 
Belgian  by  birth,  and  provincial  superior  of 
the  order  in  Austria,  being  duly  declared  twen¬ 
ty-second  successor  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  His 
election  took  everybody  by  surprise,  it  having 
been  expected  by  the  publio,  and  by  many  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  that  the  present  Vicar- 
General  of  the  order  would  have  been  raised 
to  the  supreme  command. 

EGYPT  NOT  ALL  DARKNESS. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  settled  generally  by  people  from  the  South, 
and,  whether  from  the  ignorance  of  the  settlers 
from  some  other  cause,  it  is  known  as  Egypt. 
The  name  is  patent  to  this  portion  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  it  was  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians  that  the 
Black  Laws  of  the  last  Illinois  Legislature  was 
During  the  recent  session  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  State  Convention,  at  St.  Charles,  Ill., 
two  resolutions  were  introduced  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committeo  —  one  strongly  favoring  the 
adoption  of  tho  Maine  Law,  and  calling  upon 
all  Christians  to  support  it ;  the  other  equally 
pointed  in  opposition  to  the  “Black  Law.”  The 
Maine  Law  resolution  passed  without  objec¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  they  came  to  that  against  the 
“Black  Law,”  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
says 

'orthy  divine — a  Mr,  Mo  somebody,  of 
McHonry  county — seeing  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Convention  were  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  rose  in  his  seat,  and  said  he  war 
sorry  that  the  resolution  was  presented ;  he  wai 
opposed  to  mixing  up'  polities  with  religion , 
thero  were  members  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  who  could  not  support  it ;  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  wrong  to  throw  in  a  firebrand  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Convention. 
He  thought  that  the  law  was  a  judioious  one, 
right  in  itself)  and  hoped  that  the  resolution 
might  not  be  pressed  upon  the  Convention.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Convention  to 
stand,  and, 

“  Upon  t£  0 _ 

feet-three  Kentuckian  _  _ _ 

after  letting  his  eye  wander  over  the  assembly, 
finally  fixed  it  upon  tho  gentleman  from  Mc¬ 
Henry,  and  said :  I  am  extremely  glad  that  I 
have  attended  this  Convention.  Owing  to  the 
distance  from  my  home  fo  this  place,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  determined  to  come.  But 
once  here,  and  after  the  remarks  of  the  brother 
who  has  preceded  me,  I  feel  amply  repaid  for 
travelling  three  hundred  miles,  1  have  trav¬ 
elled  almost  continually  during  the  last  six 
month,  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
State,  have  mixed  freely  with  all  classes  of 
people,  and  I  have  come  to  this  Convention  to 
hear  a  man  from  one  of  the  most  northern 
counties  of  tho  State,  stand  up  and  defend  a 


law,  so  infamous  that  it  cannot  find  a  single 
apologist  in  all  Egypt.'  I  would  not  have  failed 
attending  this  Convention  for  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  since  I  should  have  missed  the  spectacle 
of  a  man — a  minister  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
who  brought  peace  and  good-will  among  men— 
defending  such  a  monstrous  piece  of  iniquity  as 
the  Black  Law  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  of 
1853.  The  old  Kentuckian  then  turned  to  the 
Convention,  and  spoke  upon  the  resolution  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  in  a  very  impressive 
and  eloquent  manner ;  and  when  the  question 
was  put  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  not 
a  dissenting  voice  was  heard.  The  gentleman 
from  McHenry  was  ‘as  a  sheep  before  his 
shearer,  dumb — so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.’  ” 
So  may  all  doughfaoes  be  rebuked,  when 
they  palter  to  prejudice  and  display  their  own 
servility.  # 

The  New  York  Evening.  Post  has  been  en¬ 
larged,  by  the  addition  of  four  columns  to  its 
already  ample  pages.  The  Post  is  a  credit  to 
the  oity  which  sustains  it,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  note  this  evidence  of  its  prosperous  condition. 
In  reply  to  the  fling  of  the  Union,  that  “the 
Evening  Post  is  in  the  receipt  of  no  patronage 
from  the  Government,”  the  Post  quotes  John¬ 
son’s  definition  of  a  patron,  as  “  One  who  coun¬ 
tenances,  supports,  or  protects;  commonly  a 
wretoh  who  supports  with  insolence  and  is  paid 
with  flattery,”  and  adds : 

■“  The  pleasure  of  being  patronized  we  leave 
to  such  prints  as  the  Union,  which  admits  that 
it  looks  upon  official  patronage  as  a  peculiar 
happiness,  and  taunts  us  with  not  being  patron¬ 
ized,  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  In  this  the  Union 
only  repeats,  in  different  language,  the  jeers 
which  the  slaves  of  the  South  sometimes  cast 
upon  their  colored  brethren  who  are  free :  ‘  Oh, 
you  poor  debbel,  you  got  no  massa.’  ” 

The  Union  had  better  try  again.  * 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Weather,  and  its  Effect  on  the  World’s 
Exhibition— The  Metallic  Statue  of  Wash- 
ingto  n — Another  Nuncio  Coming — The  Sin- 
cair  Family — A  State  Convention  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Democracy  Called — Anti-Slavery 
Organization  Needed  in  the  City— West  In¬ 
dian  Emancipation,  fyc. 

New  York,  July  30,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era: 

W e  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rainy  weather 
this  week,  and  New  York,  if  not  the  “last 
place”  in  the  world  in  wet  weather,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  by  no  means  the  first,  or  most  dpsirable. 
If  you  want  to  fully  appreciate  what  I  mean 
by  this,  just  take  the  carp  and  run  up  here, 
some  time  when  you  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
about  to  be  a  week  of  rainy  weather — say, 
about  the  next  autumnal  equinox — that  is,  if 
you  have  not  already  had  a  slice  of  that  sort 
of  experience  in  your  time.  The  bad  weather 
has  thrown  considerable  of  a  damper  on  the 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  required 
quite  a  wading  operation  through  mud  to 
reach  it  across  some  of  the  adjacent  streets. 
But  of  course  the  many  strangers  in  town 
could  not  postpone  their  visits,  and  hence  they 
trudged  through  it.  Knowing  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  resident  season  ticket  attendants 
would  give  a  quiet  and  uninterrupted  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  leisurely  inspection,  I  was  on  hand 
notwithstanding  the  rain  and  the  mud.  By 
the  way,  I  regretted  to  find  the  Palace  leaking 
in  a  number  of  places,  to  the  spoiling  of  some 
very  costly  goods.  So  much  had  been  broken 
previously,  in  the  acts  of  transportation  and 
handling,  that  I  felt  that  the  owners  could  not 
afford  to  lose  farther  in  this  new  way.  The 
specimens  are  the  more  endangered,  by  tho 
circumstance  of  tlic  absence  of  special  care 
takers  from  many  of  them;  which  is  regretted 
on  other  accounts,  among  which  is  the  con  - 
quent  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the 
formation  sought.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  those  who  seek  information  for  the  use  of 
the  public  journals,  such  as  your  correspond¬ 
ent.  And  here  I  will  take  occasion  to  mention 
regretfully,  as  I  know  your  readers  will  re¬ 
ceive,  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  model  of  the 
London  Palace,  so  appropriately  transmitted 
-to  the  present  exhibition,  is  among  the  articles 
broken.  Only  a  mass  of  fragments  and  splin¬ 
ters  remains  to  inspect. 

The  object  whioh  strikes  every  visiter  first, 
on  entering  the  Palace,  is  the  metallic  statue 
of  Washington,  which  occupies  the  post  of 
honor  under  the  great  dome.  There  has  been 
much  speculation  about  the  merits  of  this 
statue,  and  some  of  the  criticisms  have  been 
slashingly  severe.  Much  that  has  been  said  in 
this  respect  is  deserved.  The  figure  of  the 
great  Pater  Patrice,  as  viewed  from  the  ground 
floor,  is  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  every  per¬ 
son  of  taste,  and  well  calculated  to  distress  the 
patriotism  of  an  American.  It  seems  to  call 
to  mind  the  description  whioh  Washington 
Irving  gives  of  ono  of  the  notables  of  the 
Knickerbocker  reign,  rathor  than  the  fair-pro¬ 
portioned  anatomy  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun¬ 
try — whioh  notable  is  portrayed  as  a  beer- 
hogshead  on  a  pair  of  skids.  But  this  appar¬ 
ent  squattiness  of  the  figure  we  think  is  fairly 
attributable,-  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  point  of 
view  selected,  naturally  enough,  by  most  of 
the  critics  who  have  remarked  upon  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  our  view  not  only  from  the  ground 
floor,  but  also  from  the  south-western  gallery,  we 
would  suggest  to  others  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  we  think  they  will  be  inolined  to  take 
baok,  or  at  least  modify,  their  denunciations. 
It  is  mortifying  to  have  the  public  mind  wholly 
disappointed  about  that  work  of  art  in  particu¬ 
lar,  even  justly.  Let  it,  therefore,  have  a  fair 
chance.  Other  works  of  art  will  claim  my  at¬ 
tention  hereafter,  among  whioh  will  be  a 
bronze  statue  of  an  Amazonian  woman  in  the 
act  of  spearing  a  tiger,  which  has  sprung  fero- 
oiously  upon  her  horse,  from  a  rook  in  front  of 
her.  The  anatomy  and  motal  expression  of 
this  casting  is  very  effective.  The  casting  is 
very  smooth,  besides.  Standing,  as  this  almost 
perfect  work  of  art  does,  near  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  has  to  do  more  or  less  with  the 
'  'repression  made  by  it.  Contrast  is  a  se- 
ordeal  in  matters  of  artistic  taste,  as  well 
more  practical  every-day  affairs,  in  many 
instances.  By  the  way,  there  is  one  thought 
about  the  artist  who  has  undertaken  to  deline¬ 
ate  Washington,  which  I  will  go  back  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  record  ;  and  it  is,  that  the  very  height 
of  admiration  of  his  character  generally  felt 
makes  the  artist  vise  all  the  greater,  on  the 
score  of  popular  disappointment, 
lb  seems  we  are  to  have  a  Prostestant  Nun¬ 
cio  from  England,  as  a  sort  of  offset  (-hall  we 
so  regard  it?)  of  Monseigneur  Bedini,  the  Nun¬ 
cio  of  the  Pope,  whose  arrival  at  the  National 
Hotel  in  your  oity  was  announced  so  joyously 
by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal  recently.  The  venerable  John 
Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  English  Bishops  to  return  the 
recent  visit  of  the  American  Episcopalian 
clergymen  to  England.  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
is  the  brother  of  Miss  Catherine  Sinolair,  the 
authoress,  and  Dowager  Countess  of  Glasgow, 
and  also  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  of  Thurso, 
Scotland.  He  saik  for  America  on  the  5th  of 
August.  Some  of  the  papers  have  announced 
that  the  talented  authoress  alluded  to  will  ac¬ 
company  her  brother.  This  is  not  true,  as  a 
well  posted  and  reliable  relative  of  the  family, 
in  this  city,  authorizes  me  to  state.  I  regret 
that  Mies  Sinclair  is  not  coming.  As  not  only 
an  authoress,  who  has  won  her  way  to  distinc¬ 
tion,  in  the  face  of  prejudiced  criticism  at 
home,  growing  out  of  old  feuds  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  explain,  had  I  tho  space,  she 
would  be  weloome.  But  there  is  another  and 
more  special  reason  why  our  people  would  be 
disposed  to  honor  her,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
her  father,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  a  bosom 
friend  and  confidential  correspondent  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  latter  fact,  by  the  way,  will  not 
be  forgotten  when  the  archdeaoon  arrives,  his 
relationship  being  the  same. 

A  delegated  convention  of  the  Independent 
Democracy  of  this  State  is  called  to  meet  at 
Syracuse  on  the  3Jst  of  August.  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  movement,  as  also  those  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture  in.theBe  States,  noticed  in  the  Era,  and 
other  journals  favorable  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause.  I  hope  the  friends  of  this  great  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  in  this  oity  will  meet  and 
appoint  their  quota  of  delegates  from  their  best 
men.  And  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  utter 
my  long-felt  surprise  that  thero  has  not  boen  a 
political  Anti-  Slavery  organization  of  some  kind 
in  this  great  oity.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
men  and  true  to  effect  one,  under  favorable 
auspices.  Tho  presence  of  John  P.  Hale  as  a 
resident  ought  to  point  to  this  as  the  centre  of 
operations,  which  it  should  have  beoome  long 
since,  instead  of  more  western  points.  Mr. 
Hale  might  be  turned  to  excellent  aeoount,  as 
a  pivot  or  nuoleus  of  action.  Oar  no-voting 


co-laborers  have  organized  here  ;  why  should 
we  not  go  and  do  likewise  ?  There  is  surely 
work  and  room  enough  for  both  divisions  of  the 
great  army. 

Speaking  of  the  no-voting  Anti-Slavery  folk, 
reminds  me  to  say,  as  I  do  with  lively  pleasure, 

I  that  they  intend  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  West  India  emancipation,  at  Flushing,  on 
1  the  4th  of  August.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Horace  Greeley  are  among  the  speakers 
announced  foa  the  occasion,  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard.  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  attend 
this  gathering  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of 
Southern  papers,  and  more  cotton-bound  ones 
of  the  North,  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  New  York,  at  its  sitting  a  week  or 
two  since,  pronounced  a  decision  distinctly  af¬ 
firming  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850.  You  may  safely  stop  that 
ball,  until  there  is  better  authority  for  its' roll¬ 
ing  farther  down  South.  What  a  part  of  a 
court — a  judge  or  two — have  given  as  their 
opinions,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  11  de¬ 
cision  ”  from  a  full  bench.  Let  us  not  despair 
of  this  “Empire”  so  hastily!  There  is  hope 
in  its  public  sentiment  still,  and  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  publio  sentiment  the  judicial  robes 
cannot  wholly  insulate  our  judges  any  more 
than  other  people,  with  hearts  to  sympathize 
with  the  wronged.  Indicator. 

Encouraging.— A  correspondent  at  Berlin 
Centre,  Ohio,  orders  twenty  copies  of  Facts  for 
the  People,  and  states,  that  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1837,  Marius  R.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Bugle,  was  assaulted,  tarred  and 
feathered,  for  lecturing  on  Slavery — one  doctor, 
one  deacon,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  depo¬ 
sing  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  lecture  on 
Slavery.  As  an  indication  of  improved  publio 
sentiment,  he  states  that  last  year  the  vo 
that  placo  stood— Pierce  100,  Hale  84,  Seott 
45,  while  some  of  those  who  committed  the  out¬ 
rage  above  alluded  to,  are  good  Anti-Slavery 


LATEST  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Northern  Light  arrived  at  New  York 
the  25th  ult.,  bringing  California  news  to  July 
1st.  This  steamer  brings  nearly  $400,000 
gold,  and  reports  $1,645,799  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  steamer  Oregon,  for  Panama. 
The  news  from  the  mining  districts  is  of  a  fa¬ 
vorable  character.  New  discoveries  of  gold 
are  announced,  and  the  returns  from  the  old 
digging8  continue  to  be  encouraging.  Two 
destructive  fires  have  ocourred  in  the  interior, 
consuming  the  whole  of  Shasta  City  and  the 
town  of  Rough  and  Ready,  Nevada  county. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Benicia,  and,  aftor  a  severe  fight  of  three 
days,  the  following  ticket  was  nominated : 

Democratic  State  Ticket.  —  For  Governor — 
John  Bigler;  Lieut.  Governor — Samuel  Purdy; 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court— Alexander  Wells; 
Treasurer — S.  A.  McMeans ;  Comptroller — 
Samuel  Bell ;  Attorney  General — John  R.  Mc¬ 
Connell;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion: — Paul  K.  Hubbs :  Surveyor  General— S. 
H.  Marietta. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  Governor,  Bigler,  the 
present  incumbent,  received  134  votes;  Rich’d 
Roman  60 ;  and  Hann  47.  Bigler’s  majority, 
27. 

The  nomination  of  Gov.  Bigler  has  created 
considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Compromise  Democracy. 

Flint,  Peabody,  &  Co.  have  transmitted  to 
the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  a  oase  contain¬ 
ing  samples  of  all  our  (California)  grains; 
among  which  are  oats,  ton  feet  three  inches 
height,  with  headB  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight 
inches  long;  also,  seventy  stalks  of  wheat,  the 
product  for  single  grain,  producing  altogethei 
(4.200)  four  thousand  two  hundred  grains 
also,  a  quantity  of  wheat  heads,  containing 
fifty  to  eighty  grains  to  eaoh. 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Donohue,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  attempt  at  Ireland’s  liberation 
in  1848,  and  who,  with  O’Brien,  Meagher,  Mc¬ 
Manus,  and  others,  was  condemned  to  death, 
which  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to 
transportation,  has  escaped  from  h:s  prison- 
house  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  arrived  at 
New  York  by  the  Northern  Light,  via  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  leaves  behind  him,  in  exile,  four  of 
his  companions,  viz :  Mitchell,  Martin,  McMa¬ 
nus,  and  O’Brien. 

Oregon. — Advices  from  Oregon  show  that 
Gen.  Joseph  Lane  has  been  elected  to  Congress. 
Gold  had  been  discovered  within  forty  miles  of 
Salem,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Santiam,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  were  pouring 
into  the  new  placers. 

Immigrants  from  Oregon  were  thronging 
into  the  new  Territory  of  Washington.  * 

INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRACY  IN  INDIANA. 

Porter  county. — A  meeting  of  the  Demoora- 
oy  of  this  county  met  in  Jackson  township  on 
25th  June.  A  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
a  Free  Democratic  Association  formed.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — William  Williams. 

Vice  Presidents — William  Barnard,  Alfred 
Williams,  B.  Maulsby. 

Secretary — E.  Reynolds. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  Maulsby. 

After  whieh  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Bcsolved,  That  we  firmly  believe  the  politi¬ 
cal  principles  embodied  in  the  Pittsburgh  Plat¬ 
form  to  be  right,  and  that  we  will  faithfully 
adhere  to  them  by  voting  for  such  men  only,  as 
will  carry  those  principles  out  in  our  National 
Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  war  is  oontrary  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  by  all 
Christiau  nations. 

Henry  county. — A  meeting  of  the  Democrats 
was  held  at  Cadiz,  July  9th,  whieh  organized 
a  Free  Democratic  Association.  The  follow¬ 
ing  persons  were  elected  to  serve  as  officers  the 
ensuing  three  months,  viz  : 

President — P.  H.  Julian. 

Vice  President — William  Hendricks. 

Secretary — James  H.  Hanson. 

Treasurer— Henry  O.  Showalter. 


Would  Not  Speak  For  Them.  —  At  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  numerous  toasts 
:  proposed,  and  were  responded  to  by 
speeches.  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  called 
n  to  reply  to  the  following  : 

“  The  Senate  of  the  United  States.” 

“  I  decline  speaking  to  that  toast,”  said  he. 

I  decline  the  duty  assigned  me.  It  would  ill 
beoome  mo,  the  humblest  of  the  members  of 
tho  American  Senate,  to  attempt  to  respond  to 
the  toast  to  that  body.  I  can  only  say,  let  the 
Senate  speak  for  the  Senate.” 

The  Illinois  Slave  Law. — The  Nashville 
(Ill.)  Monitor  gives  an  instance  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  infamous  law,  as  follows : 

A  colored  man,  after  a  confinement  of’ six 
weeks  in  the  county  jail,  was,  on  the  20th,  sold 
to  Marcus  G.  Faulkner,  of  Grand  Point,  for 
the  sum  of  $4.75,  for  one  month.  At  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  that  time,  unless  he  leaves  the  State, 
he  is  again  to  be  arrested,  and  sold  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder,  whioh  may  be  for  a  month,  or  a 
year,  or  a  dozen  yoars,  or  for  life.” 

And  yet  Illinois  is  oallod  a  Free  State  1  * 

Stamps. — The  Postmaster  General  has  de- 
oided  that  a  stamp  cut  from  a  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  and  pasted  on  another  envelope,  invali¬ 
dates  the'stamp.  The  envelope  with  the  stamp 
must  be  used  as  a  whole,  not  separated.  The 
separate  stamps  seem  to  us  to  be  preferable  to 
the  stamped  envelopes.  * 


A  correspondent  in  Indiana  informs  us 
that  a  Mr.  Hays,  a  young  artist  of  that  State, 
gaged  in  painting  a  panorama  of  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  will 
illustrate  the  whole  story,  and  tho  characters  as 
arge  as  life,  and  will  contain  some  fifty  scenes. 


A  Manly  Voice  in  the  Pulpit. — The  Rev. 
Samuel  Longfello  w,  now  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  re¬ 
cently  preached  a  sermon  on  the  opening  of  a 
now  place  of  worship  by  his  society.  The  dis¬ 
course  has  been  published.  It  is  much  above 
the  ordinary  character  of  productions  of  this 
sort,  and  shows  a  mind  that  is  earnest,  inde¬ 
pendent,  upright,  and  constrained  to  its  work 
by  a  love  of  humanity.  He  says  to  his  people 

“  The  pulpit  must  be  quick  to  feel  all  injury 
done  to  man,  and  must  state  strongly  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Christian  principles  to  the  condem¬ 
nation  and  removal  of  existing  evils.  It  must 
not  be  silent  when  a  great  wrong  like  slavery, 
in  our  country,  is  causing  untold  misery,  low¬ 
ering  the  moral  tone  of  the  community,  and 
involving  us  in  all  its  meshes ;  or  when  intem¬ 
perance,  supported  by  social  customs  and  men’s 
selfish  cupidity,  is  making  its  terrible  havoc — 
brutalizing  bodies  and  demoralizing  souls,  deso¬ 
lating  homes  and  crowding  prisons ;  or,  when 
side  by  side  with  the  growing  wealth  of  or 
great  cities,  there  is  growing  a  permanent  pai 
perism,  its  awful  shadow  tho  home  of  heather 
ism,  shame  of  our  Christendom  ;  or,  when  the 
very  system  by  whioh  this  wealth  is  accumula¬ 
ted  is  founded  upon  an  unchristian  principle, 
organizingcompetition  and  antagonism  instead 
of  co  operation  and  brotherhood.  The  politi¬ 
cian  and  economist  may  regard  these  questions 
solely  in  their  material  bearing— tho  pulpit 
must  show  their  religious  and  moral,  their 
Christian  and  humane  life.  It  must  not  avoid 
them  through  fear  of  agitation,  or  through  love 
of  peace.  It  must  show  men  how  to  treat  them 
with  earnestness  and  fidelity,  yet  with  justice 
and  charity,  too.” 

GENERAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM. 

General  Pierce  and  the  History  of  Religious 
Freedom — In  his  speech  at  Baltimore,  General 
Pierce  said,  “  Who  ean  fail  to  be  reminded 
where  tho  banner  of  undrilled,  unqualified  re¬ 
ligious  toleration  was  first  freely  given  to  the 
breeze  ?  ” 

The  precise  meaning  of  “  undrilled  tolera¬ 
tion,”  we  do  not  understand  ;  but  certainly 
General  Pierce  ought  to  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  history  to  know  that  the  banner  of  reli 
gious  freedom  was  first  unfurled  by  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams;  and  that  the  religious  toleration  of  Ma¬ 
ryland,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  a  necessity  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  colonists,  not  a  concession 

f ranted  by  them.  The  colony  was  held  of  a 
rotestant  prince,  and  it  had  not  the  power  to 
exclude  the  Protestant  religion.  The  attempt 
to  do  so  would  have  drawn  upon  it  the  imme¬ 
diate  vengeance  of  the  mother  country,  and 
might  have  ended  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion.  Even  as  it  was,  Mary¬ 
land  enacted  that  whoever  denied  the  Trinity 
should  suffer  death  1  Was  this  “  undrilled  and 
unqualified  religious  toleration  ?  ” 

Roger  Williams  repudiated  the  idea  of  tole¬ 
ration,  beoauso  it  seemed  to  imply  the  right  of 
Government  to  withhold,  as  well  as  to  give. 
He  denied  the  power  of  human  government 

- the  conscience,  and  held  that  soul  liberty 

granted  by  God,  and  that  any  human 
power  exceeded  its  just  authority  in  restrain¬ 
ing  it.  He  held  that  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  was  as 
clear  as  the  right  to  see  or  to  breathe.  And 


grasped  in  all  its  breadth,  he  turned  to  the 
pathless  wilderness,  and  offered  his  prayi 
where  no  roof  interposed  between  him  and  his 
God. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  in  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter  the  reverse  of  Roger  Williams.  We  have 
no. reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  tolerant;  but 
he  neither  comprehended  nor  cared  for  reli¬ 
gious  freedom.  He  was  a  dissolute  man,  in¬ 
different  to  religion,  and  looking  upon  the 
Church  only  as  the  means  of  rewarding  his 
boon  companions  with  the  places  for  whioh,  of 
all  others,  they  were  least  fitted.  To  make 
such  a  man  the  apostle  of  religious  freedom, 
and  to  make  a  colony  which  decreed  death  as 
the  punishment  of  heresy  the  pioneer  in  reli¬ 
gious  freedom,  is  an  assault  upon  the  memory 
of  Roger  Williams. — Providence  Journal. 

Flogging  and  Fogyism  Dead  in  the  Na¬ 
vy. — The  U.  S.  Frigate  “Congress,”  Commo¬ 
dore  McKeever,  the  friend  of  the  sailor,  who 
early  favored  the  abolition  of  rum  aud  flogging 
in  the  Navy,  returned  to  port  on  Thursday. 
The  crew  of  the  “  Congress  ”  had  been  detain- 
ne  months  over  their  time,  and  not  a  mur¬ 
mur  has  been  heard  from  one  of  them,  nor  can 
they  find  language  to  express  their  admiration 
of  their  Commodore.  Ho  has  shown  that  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  men  overcomes  the  necessity  of  the 
lash.  Let  those  officers  who  are  continually 
(plaining  of  insubordination  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  controlling  men  without  the  lash, 
take  some  lessons  from  Commodore  McKeever. 
The  sailors  of  the  “  Congress  ”  held  a  consulta¬ 
tion  on  board  (meetings  not  being  permitted) 
asked  whether  the  Commodore  would  aocept 
a  mark  of  esteem  from  his  crow,  to  which  a 
negative  reply  was  given,  such  proceedings  not 
being  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  practices 
and  customs  of  the  Navy. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  aggregate  value  of  the  Liverpool  tea 
trade,  last  year,  amounted  to  $5,000,000. 

“CIRCULATE  THE  DOCUMENTS.” 

Jew  Document — containing,  1.  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  2.  Constitution  of  tho  United  States ; 
3.  Fugitive  Slavo  Law  ;  4.  Platforms  of  tho  Parties, 
adopted  in  1852.  It  will  make  a  Handsome 
pamphlet  of  16  pages,  and  wifi  be  furnished  (post 
age  paid)  at  5  cents  por  singlo  copy,  25  cents  per 
ozen,  or  $2  per  hundred. 

Orders  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann’s  Speecii  on  tho  Institution 
of  Slavery.  Delivered  in  tho  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  August  17,  1852.  Twenty-four  pages.  Priee, 
including  postage,  $3  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner’s  Speech  on  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  August  26, 1852.  Thirty-two  pages.  Priee, 
including  postage,  $3.20  per  hundred. 

~  N.  N.  S.  Townshend’s  Speech  on  the  Present 
Position  of  the  Demoeratie  Party.  Delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  June  23,  1852.  Eight 
ages.  Priee  75  cents  per  hundred,  including  post 
?0.  Address  A.  M.  GANGEWER,  Secretary, 

Box  195,  Washington  City ,  J).  C. 

I Up”  The  above  Speeches  are  sold  by  William  Har- 
ned,  48  Bcekman  street,  New  York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY  WORKS  FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  OF¬ 
FICE,  BY  LEWIS  CLEPIIANE. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin — prioe  37  J  oents,  postage  12  cents ; 
five  copies,  for  $2,  postage  paid. 

Unole  Tom’s  Cabin  in  German — prioe  50  oents,  post- 

Key  to  Unole  Tom’s  Cabin — price  50  oents,  postage  16 

White  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States,  by  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner — prioe  50  cents,  postage  12  oents. 
Giddings’s  Speeches,  one  volume  12me— price  $1,  post- 


je  25  cSftts 
Goodell’s  Arne 


n  Slave  Code — price  75  oents,  post- 


uel  Pereira — priee  in  doth  75  cents,  postage  12 
nts;  in  paper  50  cents,  postage  10  cents. 

Address  LEWIS  CLEPHANE, 

National  Era  Office. 


A  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  EFFECTED 

Dr.  McLANE’S  CELEBRATED  VERMIFUGE. 

''New  York,  March  19,  1852. 
03s”  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  troubled 
>r  almost  four  years  with  a  choking  sensation,  some- 
imes  so  had  as  almost  to  suffooate  me.  I  employed 
vo  regular  physicians,  hut  to  no  purpose ;  I  was  then 
ersuaded  to  try  a  bottle  of  Dr.  McLano’s  Celebrated 
Vermifuge.  I  took  two  tea-spoons  full  at  ono  doso. 
It  soon  began  to  operate,  when  it  made  thorough 
work.  (I  had  a  regular  worm  factory  within  me.) 

should  judge  it  brought  away  from  me  some  two 
quarts  of  worms ;  they  had  tho  appearance  of  having 
burstod.  I  took  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  at  two 
doses.  The  effect  was,  it  brought  away  about  one 
quart  more,  all  chopped  to  pieoes.  I  now  fed  like  a 

The  above  is  from  a  widow  lady,  forty- six  years  of 
je,  resident  of  this  oity.  For  further  particulars, 
the  pubiio  are  referred  to  Mrs.  Hardie,  No.  3  Manhat¬ 
tan  plaoo,  or  to  E.  L.  Theall,  druggist,  oorner  of  Rut¬ 
ger  and  Monroe  streets. 

P.  S.  The  above  valuable  remedy,  also  DR.  Mo- 
LANE’S  CELEBRATED  LIVER  PILLS,  can  now 
be  had  at  all  rdtpeotable  Drug  Stores  in  tho  United 

OS’”  Purchasers  will  please  be  careful  to  ask  for 
id  take  none  but  DR.  McLANE’S  VERMIFUGE. 
All  others,  in  comparison,  are  worthless. 


INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  Delegated  Convention  of  the  Independent  Democ¬ 
racy  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of  August,  1853,  at 
ten  o’elook,  A.  M. 

Tho  Independent  Democracy  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  are  requested  to  sond  Delegates  in  number  corres¬ 
ponding  to  their  members  of  Assembly. 

CHARLES  A.  WHEATON, 
ROBERT  R.  RAYMOND, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 

S.  E.  CHURCH, 

L.  P.  NOBLE, 

E.  L.  SOULE, 

E.  MARKS, 

S.  D.  PORTER, 

.  E.  W.  STEWART,  __ 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Tho  “  Facts  for  thk  People  ”  is  a  monthly,  de¬ 
signed  for  preservation  as  a  document  for  reference, 
or  for  gonoral  circulation,  as  a  Freo  Democratio  Mis¬ 
sionary,  especially  among  those  not  yet  familiar  with 
tho  Anti-Slavery  movement.  It  will  ho  compose.! 
chiefly  of  articles  from  the  National  Era,  adapted 
particularly  to  the  purpose  named. 

Each  number  will  oontain  eight  pages,  and  be  print¬ 
ed  on  good  paper,  of  the  size  of  the  Congressional 
Globe,  in  quarto  form,  suitable  for  binding. 

U-  will  be  furnished  at  the  following  rates,  by  the 

Six  copies  to  ono  address  -  -  -  -  $1 
Twenty  copies  to  one  address  ...  3 

One  hundred  copies  to  one  address  -  12 

Any  person  or  club  may  in  this  way,  by  raising 
$12,  supply  Anti-Slavery  reading  every  month,  for  a 
whole  year,  to  one  hundred  readers.  Single  subsori  • 
bers  will  not  he  reoeived.  Sond  for  a  elub,  and  order 
it  to  one  address.  The  postage  is  a  trifle— only  half 
a  eont  a  number,  six  centR  a  year,  paid  in  advance  at 
tho  office  whoro  the  paper  is  received.  03=*  All  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  in  advance.  G.  BAILEY. 

P  S.  Editors  of  newspapers  favorable  to  the  fore, 
going  will  entitle  themseivos  to  six  copies  of  tho 
monthly,  by  publishing  the  Prospectus,  and  directing 
attention  to  it. 


03s*  The  steamship  GOLDEN  AGE,  haring  been 
unavoidably  detained  in  oonsequenae  of  tho  failure 
at  the  foundry  to  finish  the  machinery  in  the  timo 
agreed  upon,  will  be  positively  despatched  on  the 
15th  day  of  August.  See  advertisement. 


THE  MtN  OFA  THOUSAND  YEARS. 

ISAAC  T  .  HOPPER. 

A  TRUE  LIFE. 

BY  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

is  foe^biography  of  one  of  tho 

His  deeds  of  philanthropy  and  mercy,  covering  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  nearly  four-score  years,  endeared  him  not  only 
to  the  thousands  who  were  the  immediate  participants 
of  his  benefioeneo,  but  to  all  who  knew  him. 

His  was  a  charity  the  most  expansive.  It  was  not 
oonfined  to  the  popular  channels  of  the  day,  but  ex¬ 
erted  itself  among  the  most  degraded  and  abandoned, 
regardless  of  color  or  condition.  In  the  oities  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  Yerk,  where  his  active  life  was 
mostly  spent,  thousands  upon  thousands  oau  bear  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  nobleness  of  soul,  and  his  entire  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity. 

With  truth  ho  may  be  called  the  HOWARD  03 
AMERICA.  Mrs.  Child  having  spent  sevora.1  years 
in  Iris  family,  and  being  perfootly  familiar  with  his 
history,  of  all  others,  was  tho  person  to  write  "  A 
TRUE  LIFE  ”  of  the  noble  man,  and  her  task  has 
been  performed  in  her  best  manner. 

“  A  Truk  Life,”  indeed,  was  the  life  of  ISAAC  T. 
HOPPER,  and  Mrs.  Child  has  presented  it  truly. 
Scarcely  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  but 
was  familiar  with  his  form  and  features;  as  ho  was 
seen  from  day  to  day  tripping  through  tho  great  thor¬ 
oughfares,  and  threading  tho  narrow  lanes  and  by¬ 
ways,  searching  out  the  wayward  and  the  wandering, 
that  ho  might  rescue  thorn  from  crimo  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  administer  oomfort  and  solaco  and  heaven¬ 
ly  charities  to  tho  distressed  aDd  suffering.  The  poor, 
hunted,  fugitive  slave  found  in  -him  a  friend  ever 
ready  and  never  woary. 

We  intond  to  publish  this  work  oarly  in  August. 
It  will  make  an  elegant  12mo.  of  about  500  page!. 
-  *-..11  length  portrait  and  a  mM »'>»«"*  , 

- ,  _f  Mr.  Hopper.  Retail  nr 

j  cloth. 


of  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  numerous  notices  appeared  in  papers  of 
all  parties  and  soots.  We  mako  a  few  extracts  from 
tho  Now  York  Observer  : 

“  The  verablo  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  whose  placid,  I  e- 
nevolent  face  has  so  long  irradiated  almost  eveiy 
publio  moeting  for  doing  good,  and  whose  namo,  in¬ 
fluence,  and  labors,  have  been  devoted  with  an  apos¬ 
tolic  simplicity  and  oonstanoy  to  humanity,  died  on 
Friday  last,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  a  Quaker 
of  that  oarly  sort  illustrated  by  such  philanthropists 
as  Anthony  Bonezet,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  tho  like. 

He  was  a  most  self-denying,  patient,  loving  friend 
of  the  poor,  and  the  sufforing  of  ovory  kind;  and  his 
life  was  an  unbroken  history  ot  benefioence.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  hearts  will  feel  a  touoh  of  grief  at  the  nows  of 
his  death,  for  few  men  have  so  largo  a  wealth  in  tbs 
blessings  of  the  poor,  and  the  grateful  remembranra 
of  kindness  and  benevolence,  as  ho.” 

The  Now  York  Sunday  Times  contained  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Most  of  our  readers  will  call  to  mind,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  the  name  of  Isaac  T.  Hoppor,  tho  com¬ 
pact,  well-knit  figure  of  a  Quaker  gentleman,  appar¬ 
ently  about  sixty  yoars  of  age,  dressed  in  drab  or 
brown  clothes  of  the  plainest  out,  and  bearing  on  his 
handsome  manly  face  the  impress  of  that  benevolcnc» 
with  whioh  his  whole  heart  was  filled. 

Ho  was  twonty  years  older  than  he  seemed.  Tl.e 
fountain  of  benevolence  within  freshened  his  old  ag* 


tuvo’s  handiwork.  Wo  sc 
eye,  hut  with  the  eye  of  flesh  - 
more.  Void  of  intentional  offenc 
spirit  has  joined  its  happy  kindi 


a  splendid  sample  of  na- 


o  God  oi 


nor  perplexity.” 

Tho  New  York  Tribune  : 

“  Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  a  man  of  remarkable  endow¬ 
ments,  both  of  head  and  heart.  His  oiear  discrimina¬ 
tion,  his  unconquerable  will,  his  total  unconseiousni  ss 
of  fear,  his  extraordinary  tact  in  circumventing  plans 
he  wished  to  frustrate,  would  have  made  him  illustri¬ 
ous  as  the  general  of  an  army  ;  and  these  quali'ios 
might  have  become  faults,  if  they  had  not  been  bal¬ 
anced  by  an  unusual  degree  of  conscientiousness  and 
benevolence.  Ho  battled  courageously,  not  from 
ambition,  but  from  an  inbornJovo  of  truth.  IIo  cir¬ 
cumvented  as  adroitly  as  tho  most  practised  politi¬ 
cian  ;  but  it  was  always  to  defeat  the  plans  of  those 
who  oppressed  God’s  poor — never  to  advanoe  his  own 
self-interest. 

Farowell,  thou  brave  and  kind  old  friend !  The 
prayers  of  ransomed  ones  ascend  to  Heaven  for  thee, 
and  a  glorious  company  have  welcomed  thoo  to  tire 
Eternal  City !  ” 

On  a  plain  block  of  granite,  at  Greenwood  Com*- 

iry,  is  inscribed : 

ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 

BORN  DECEMBER  3d,  1771, 

ENDED  HIS  PILGRIMAGE  MAY  7TH,  1862. 

“  Thou  henceforth  shalt  have  a  good  man's  calm, 

A  great  man's  happiness ;  thy  zeal  si 


human  kind.” 


Roposo  at  length, 

We  shall  publish  5,000  copies  for  tho  first  edition 
Early  orders  from  the  trade  are  solicited.  It  is  a  book 
hion  will  have  an  immense  sale,  scarcely  inferior  to 
LO  salo  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  for  in  thrilling  in¬ 
vest  it  is  not  behind  that  world-renowned  talo. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  A  CO.,  Boston. 

JEWETT,  PROCTOR,  &  WORTHINGTON, 
Aug.  4 — Stif  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  NEW  VOLUME 

OF  WOODWORTH’S  YOUTH’S  CABINET  com¬ 
mences  with  the  July  number,  and  of  courso  no* 
is  a  favorablo  time  for  now  subscribers.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  said  to  bo  sufficient,  though  tho  Publish* 
begs  to  employ  two  words,  just  to  say  that  tho  .Cab 
inet— the  most  popular  illustrated  dollar  magazine  in 
the  Union — Is  mora  captivating  than  over.  The  e.i 
itor,  (Franois  C.  Woodworth,)  in  his  Foreign  Sketch 
es,  is  now  rambling  with  the  reader  among  the  won 
derful  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Tho  Bi 
ography  of  distinguished  Amorieansis  still  continued 
Try  this  magazine.  You  will  find  it  just  the  thing 
for  your  family.  Eaoh  number  contains  48  pages 
There  are  two  voiumos  iu  a  yoar — ono  commencing 
in  July,  tho  othor  in  January.  A  yearly  volume  em¬ 
braces  nearly  600  pager,  and  about  100  illustrations. 

Its  editor  possossos  a  decided  genius  in  writing 
for  tho  young.  In  this  department  he  is  surpassed 
.by  fow,  if  any,  in  this  country.  Wo  cannot  too  high 
ly  commend  the  Cabinet.'’ — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Price,  for  a  singlo  copy,  $1 ;  4  copies,  $3 ;  7  copies. 
$5 ;  and,  in  the  latter  ca'so,  an  extra  copy  to  tho  ono 
’  forms  the  Club.  Payment  invariably  in  ad- 
j.  Bound  volumes  of  the  new  series,  (three  in 
number,)  75  cents  each,  postage,  free. 

Please  to  send  on  your  ordors  by  mail  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  D.  AUSTIN  WOODWORTH, 

July  14 — 4teo  116  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 


MINING  AGENCY, 

New  York,  110  Broadway,  Rooms  Nos.  8  and  9. 

THIS  Agency  is  established  for  tho  purohase  and 
sale,  on  commission,  of  unimproved  Mines  and 
Mining  Stock  in  Companies  organized  and  at  work  ; 
also,  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  Machinery  and  Mining 
Tools,  as  ordered  ;  also,  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Oran 
id  othor  substances,  as  forwarded  from  any  part  oi' 
io  oountry. 

A  printed  circular,  giving  full  explanations,  will  be 
_.nt  in  answer  to  any  post-paid  letter  enclosing  one 
three  oont  Post  Office  stamp. 

I.  R.  BARBOUR  &  CO., 

July  21.  No.  110  Broadway,  New  York. 


NOTICE. 

DANIEL  R.  GOODLOE,  Attorney  and  Counsellor 
at  Law,  offers  his  services  to  tho  Publio  as  an 
Agent  for  Pension,  Bounty  Land,  and  other  Claims 
the  Federal  Government.  July  7. 


CARD. 

SAAC  ROBERTS,  Dealer  in  Real 
Union  Buildings,  Norristown,  Pent 


PRINTING. 

YAMPHLET  PRINTING  noatly  executed  by 
BUELL  &  BLANCHARD, 

Sixth  street,  south  of  Pennsylvania  avenu*. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


UNIVEE8IE, 

BY  ELIZABETH  J.  EAMKS, 

Grand  revelation  of  God  infinte ; 

A  living  outgrowth  of  divine  completeness ; 

This  universo  of  order — holding  in  it 
A  fountain  of  eoonomios  and  uses ; 

Outpouring  from  the  viened  heart  of  nature 

And  freely  flowing  for  eaoh  living  creature. 

A  house,  with  many  mansions  j  a  fair  oity, 

Peopled  with  many  celestial  spirits ; 

Ethereal  natures,  full  of  tender  pity 
For  those  who  less  angelic  gifts  inherit. 

A  realm  of  art,  a  glowing  world  of  beauty, 

Is  ’bodied  in  this  wondorful  creation ; 

Informed  with  high  intelligence  and  duty, 

Free  to  receive  divinest  revelation. 

An  epio  poem  of  existence,  flowing 
In  music  tVom  the  heart  of  the  Etornal ; 

A  psalm  of  life ;  a  hallelujah,  glowing 

With  joy,  and  crowned  with  harmonies  supernal. 

A  fane  of  worship,  whore  the  choral  voioes 
Ofpoaoe,  good  will,  and  joy  are  hushed,  oh,  never ! 

Whore  the  infinite  life  of  love  rojoioes; 

Where  spiritual  truths  are  rife  forever ; 

Blessings  outpourod  from  the  veined  heart  oi 

And  freely  flowing  for  eaoh  living  Creature. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BIBLE  SOCIETY  ANB  ITS 
PREACHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

The  Managers  of  the  Amovican  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety  deemed  it  expedient  to  evinoe  their  respeot 
for  the  “  peculiar  institution,”  by  Beleoting  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  most  notorious  of  itB  champions  as 
the  recipients  of  their  honors.  The  Rev.  Gardi¬ 
ner  Spring  was  chosen  last  year  to  officiate  at- 
thoir  chaplain,  to  lead  their  devotions  at  their 
anniversary ;  and,  again,  this  Spring,  to  make 
the  dedicatory  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Bible  House.  This  divine  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  acting  as  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  Union  Saving  Committee,  and  by  his  ser¬ 
mon  in  which  ho  declared,  that  could  he  lib¬ 
erate  the  slaves  by  a  prayer,  he  would  not  offei 
it;  and  in  which  he  rejoioed  that  the  effect  of 
the  Fugitive  Law  wouid  be  to  drive  fugitivet 
out  of  Now  York.  These  same  managers  also 
selected  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  On 
server,  the  great  organ  of  cotton  divinity,  and 
tho  vilifier  of  “  Undo  Tom's  Cabin  ”  as  “  an 
anti-Christian  book,”  to  repreeont  the  Bible 
cause  in  this  country,  on  the  platform  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Tho  City  Auxiliary  has  emulated  the  patriot¬ 
ic  example  of  the  parent  institution.  At  its 
anniversary,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Plummer 
of  Baltimore,  was  appointed  its  preacher.  Tbit 
Rev  Dr.  of  Divinity  has  long  been  known,  not 
only  as  a  slaveholder,  but  as  one  of  tho  most 
virulent  and  malignant  of  his  olass. 

Sometime  s’neo,  the  Rev.  J.  Cable,  in  a  pub 
lished  letter,  remarked :  “I  have  lived  eighi 
years  in  a  slave  State,  (Virginia,)  and  reoeiveo 
a  theological  education  at  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  near  Hampden,  Sydney  College 
Those  who  know  anything  about  slavery,  know 
that  the  worst  kind  is  jobbing  slavery — that  is, 
hiring  out  slaves  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
master  is  not  present  to  protect  them.  It  it 
the  interest  of  the  one  who  hires  them  to  gei 
the  worth  of  his  money  out  of  them;  and  the 
loss  is  the  master’s  if  they  die.  What  shock¬ 
ed  me  more  than  anything  else,  was  the  Church 
engaging  in  this  jobbing  of  slaves.  The  Col¬ 
lege  Church,  wliich  I  attended,  held  slaves 
enough  to  pay  the  pastor,  Mr.  Stanton,  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  of  which  the  Church 
members,  as  I  understood,  did  not  pay  a  cent. 
There  were  four  churches  near  the  oollege  that 
supported  the  pastor  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the. 
same  way,  viz:  Cumberland  Church,  J.  Kirk, 
pastor;  Briney  Church,  William  Plummer 
pastor,  (since,  Dr.  P.,  of  Richmond;)  Buffalo 
Church,  Mr.  Cochran,  pastor;  Pisgah  Church, 
near  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  J.  Mitchell,  pastor.” 

Thus  we  find  that  our  preaoher  had  consent¬ 
ed  to  be  the  pastor  not  merely  of  slaveholders, 
but  of  a  church,  whioh,  in  its  corporate  capa¬ 
city,  held  capital  in  the  bodieB  and  souls  of 
men,  and  from  the  pecuniary  profit  derived 
from  the  intelligence  of  these  souls  and  the 
muscles  of  these  bodies  paid  him  for  adminis 
tering  to  others  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  in- 
culcating  those  precepts  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
which  lie  and  they  were  daily  violating  in  their 
treatment  of  their  fellow-men  not  colored  like 
themselves.  Certainly,  this  was  a  novel  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  text,  “They  whioh  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  tho  altar.”  Dr.  Plum¬ 
mer  waited  at  the  altar  of  slavery,  and  in  his 
priestly  character  partook  of  the  victims  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  it. 

It  is  not  to  ho  wondered  at  that  such  a  priest 
should  be  filled  with  wrath  and  bitterness 
against  all  who  protest  against  these  human 
sacrifices.  In  1835,  the  clergy  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  met  and  passed  resolutions  denoun 
oing  the  Abolitionists.  The  slaveholders,  to 
strengthen  themselves,  had  formed  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Correspondence.  Dr.  Plummer  was  pre¬ 
vented,  by  absence  from  the  city,  from  writing 
with  his  reverend  pro-Blavery  brethren ;  but  on 
his  return,  defined  his  position  in  a  letter  to  the 
Committee.  In  this  epistle,  not  written  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  apostolic  model,  he  says :  “  I  have 
carefully. watched  this  matter  from  its  earliest 
existence,  and  everything  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of  its  character,  both  from  its  patronB  and  its 
enomies,  has  confirmed  me,  beyond  repentance, 
in  the  belief’that,  let  the  characters  of  Aboli¬ 
tionists  be  what  it  may  in  the  sight  of  the  Judge 
of  all  the  Earth,  this  is  the  most  meddlesomo, 
impudent,  reckless,  fierce,  and  wioked  excite¬ 
ment,  1  ever  saw.  If  Abolitionists  will  set  the 
country  in  a  blaze,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
receive  the  first  warming  at  the  fire.  Aboli¬ 
tionists  are  like  infidels,  wholly  unaddioted  to 
martyrdom  for  opinion’s  sake.  Let  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  will  he  caught  (Lynched)  if 
they  oome  among  us,  and  they  will  take  good 
care  to  keep  out  of  our  way.” 

So  it  seems  that  in  no  matter  in  what  light 
God  regards  the  Abolitionists,  Wm.  S.  Plum¬ 
mer  adjudges  them  worthy  of  Lynch  law,  or 
warming,  and  doems  their  opposition  to  slave¬ 
ry  exceeding  sinful.  Yet  well  does  ho  know 
that  the  opinions  respecting  slavery  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  men  he  thus  vilifies,  are  held  by  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  most  devoted  Christians,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Having  thus  seen  something  of  the  man 
whom  the  Now  York  Bible  Society  delights  to 
honor,  let  us  advert  to  tho  sermon  wilh  which 
he,  in  grateful  return,  attempted  to  edify  its 
members.  Happily,  the  Now  York  reporters 
have  rescued  it  from  oblivion.  The  text  he  se¬ 
lected  was,  of  all  the  Bible,  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  be  chosen  by  a  revorend  slaveholder 
and  advocate  of  slavery :  “  Wo  unto  you,  law¬ 
yers,  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Of  course,  he  had  no  idea  of  applying 
this  text  to  his  brother  slaveholders,  who  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  from  three 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  Ho  begins  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  Bible  Society,  “  The  Jewish  Pharisees 
were  sufficiently  thorough  in  this  evil  labor,  hut 
thoy  a-e  outstripped  in  these  latter  days  by 
Papal  Pharisees.  The  old  Pharisoes  never  for¬ 
bade  tho  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  hut  the 
modern  Pharisee  does.” 

The  sermon  is  an  assault  on  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge, 
and,  considering  the  character,  affinities,  and 
relation  of  the  preacher  to  human  bondage,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  impudent  and  hypocritical 
assaults  ever  made  on  that  Church.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  “evil  labor”  of  the  ancient 
Pharisees — whatever  may  now  he  the  similar 
labor  of  the  Papists — both  have  boen  far,  very 
far,  “outstripped”  in  the  work  of  enforcing 
ignorance  and  degradation,  by  our  Southern 
Pharisees.  The  ancient  Pharisees,  it  is  admit¬ 
ted,  did  not  forbid  the  reading  of  tho  Scriptures, 
and  howevor  the  Papists  may  regard  the  gene¬ 
ral  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volumo  inexpedient, 
They  have  in  no  age  passed  laws  to  prevent  tho 
people  from  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
in  this  country,  at  least,  English  Bibles  are 
printed  and  sold  in  the  bookstores  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  tho  Catholic  priests;  and  Dr. 
Plummer  is  challenged  to  point  to  one  single 
Popish  Government  that  has  made  the  simple 
reading  of  tho  Bible  in  private  a  penal  offence. 
And  now  let  us  examine  the  “ovil  labor”  of 
our  Southern  Pharisees,  in  taking  away  the 
key  of  knowledge  from  those  subjected  to  their 
power : 

Dr.  Plummer  resided  too  long  in  Virginia, 
in  that  State  in  which  he  fulminated  his  an¬ 
athemas  against  the  Abolitionists,  not  to  know 
that  the  law  prohibits  “all  meetings  or  assem¬ 
blages  of  slaves,  or  free  negroes  or  mulattoes, 
at  any  school  or  schools  for  teaching  reading  or 
•writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night.”  Any  Jus¬ 


tice  may  order  tho  learners  to  he  arrested  and 
scourged,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes!  Here, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  key  of  knowledge  is 
taken  not  merely  from  slaves,  hut  also  from  all 
free  persons  of  a  certain  complexion.  Has  any 
Popish  Government  passed  a  law  equally  cruel 
and  degrading? 

In  North  Carolina,  to  teaeli  and  learn  to 
read  or  write,  or  to  give  him  any  hook,  (the 
Bible  not  excepted,)  is  punishable  with  a  fine 
of  $200.  Now,  mark  the  reason  given  by  the 
law  itself  for  this  cruel  enactment,  viz :  Where¬ 
as  “  teaching  slaves  to  read  and  write  tends  to 
dissatisfaction  in  their  minds,  and  to  produce 
insurrection  and  rebellion;”  that  is,  that  we 
may  more  easily  use  them  as  brutes,  we  will 
keep  them  in  brutal  ignorance. 

In  Georgia,  the  penalty  for  teaohing  a  slave 
or  free  hlaok  to  read  or  write  is,  for  a  white 
person,  $500,  and  for  a  black  one,  to  he  whip¬ 
ped  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Hence  a 
free  mother  maybe  scourged  for  leaching  her  own 
child  to  read.  Says  the  statute  of  Missouri,  “No 
person  shall  keep  or  teaeh  any  sohool  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  reading  or 
writing  in  this  State.”  The  orime  here  forbid¬ 
den  is  punched  by  a  fine  of  $500,  and  impris¬ 
onment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Said 
Mr.  Berry,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  1832, 
“We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  closed  every  ave¬ 
nue  by  which  light  might  enter  their  (the 
slave’s)  minds.”  And  so  with  all  the  slave 
States,  with  possibly  two  exceptions,  the  key  of 
knowledge  has  been  taken  away  by  law  from 
the  slaves,  and,  in  many  instances,  from  the 
free  oolored  population ;  and  virtually,  in  every 
slave  State,  the  slaves  are  utterly  destitute  of 
letters,  except  what  they  may  obtain  by  stealth, 
or  from  individual  benevolence.  In  the  whole 
slave  region  there  is  not,  it  is  believed,  one  sin¬ 
gle  school  in  which  slaves  are  openly  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

In  1838  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference  appointed  a  missionary  to  preach  to  the 
slaves.  So  violent  was  the  opposition  of  the 
slaveholders  to  this  mission,  that  it  was  aban¬ 
doned.  In  a  printed  remonstrance  against  it, 
signed  by  352  persons,  they  say  “Verbal  in¬ 
struction  will  increase  the  desire  of  the  black 
population  to  learn.  We  know  upwards  of  a 
dozen  (!)  negroes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  who  can  now  read.  Of  course,  whon 
they  see  themselves  encouraged,  they  will  sup¬ 
ply  themselves  with  Bibles ,  hymn  books,  and 
catechisms'  Open  tho  missionary  sluice,  and 
tho  current  will  swell  in  its  gradual  onward 
advanco.  We  thus  expect  that  a  progressive 
system  of  improvement  will  be  introduced  or 
will  follow,  from  the  nature  and  force  of  oir- 
oumstanoes,  and  if  not  checked  (though  they 
may  bo  shrouded  in  sophistry  and  disguhe) 
will  ultimately  revolutionize  our  civil  institu¬ 
tions.  Intelligence  and  slavery  have  no  affinity 
with  each  other.” 

A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  arguing 
in  favor  of  keeping  slaves  in  ignorance,  says : 
“It  needed  no  great  'scope  of  argument  to  sat¬ 
isfy  those  who  framed  our  laws  that  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  intellect,  the  hundred  influences  whioh 
education  generates,  would  be  very  inconsistent 
with  the  habit  of  obedience,  which  was  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  the  institution.”  A  Georgia  pa¬ 
per,  declaiming  against  the  employment  of  ne¬ 
groes  as  master  mechanics,  says:  “  Every  act, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  educate  the 
slave,  to  give  him  intelligence,  and  place  him 
on  an  equality  with  white  men,  just  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  endangers  the  institution  of  slavery.” 

If  the  Papists  take  away  the  key  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  professedly  to  save  souls;  but  the 
Southern  Pharisees  unblushingly  avow  that 
they  take  away  the  key  of  knowledge  to  render 
their  human  chattels  more  manageable  and 
profitable,  regardless  of  their  happiness  in  this 
life  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Let  us  how  attend  to  some  of  the  confessions 
of  the  Southern  Pharisees,  as  to  the  results  of 
this  ooerced  ignorance.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones, 
in  a  sermon  in  Georgia,  and  published  in  Sa¬ 
vannah,  says:  “The  description  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  gives 
of  the  heathen  world,  will  apply,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  abatement,  to  our  negroes.  Generally 
speaking,  they  appear  to  he  without  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world — a  nation  of  heathen 
in  our  very  midst.  Wo  cannot  cry  out  against 
the  Papists  [Mr.  Plummer  has  more  brass  than 
Mr.  Jones]  for  withholding  the  Soriptures  from 
the  common  people,  and  keeping  them  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  way  of  life,  for  we  withhold  the 
Bible  from  our  servants,  and  keep  them  in  ig¬ 
norance,  while  we  will  not  use  the  means  to 
have  it  read  and  explained  to  them.” 

Now  listen  to  the  confession  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  (Report  of  1833, 
published  in  Charleston.)  “  Who  would  oredit 
it,  that  in  theso  years  of  revival  and  benevolent 
effort,  in  this  Christian  Republic  there  are  two 
millions  of  human  beings  in  the  oondition  of 
heathen,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  ?  From  long-continued  and  close  obser¬ 
vation/we  believe  that  their  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  condition  is  such  that  they  may  justly  be 
considered  the  heathen  of  this  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  hear  a  comparison  with  heathen 
in  any  part  of  the  world.” 

And  to  what  action  are  these  terrible  con¬ 
fessions  intended  to  load  ?  To  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  the  gift  of  the  Bible  ?  Very  far 
from  the  Southern  Pharisees,  is  any  intention 
of  restoring  the  key  of  knowledge,  which  they 
have  taken  away.  The  agent  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Bible  Society  was  arrested  for  asking 
some  slaves  if  they  oould  read,  and  would  like 
a  Bible  ?  Whereupon,  says  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  of  16th  August,  1831,  “the  Sooiety 
disclaimed  having  the  most  distant  intention  of 
" iving  the  Scriptures  to  slaves,  and  it  was  Baid 
llaok  (the  agent)  had  exceeded  his  commission 
n  offering  it.”  To  satisfy  their  consciences  in 
taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  these  South¬ 
ern  clergymen  recommend  oral  instruction. 
To  avoid  all  suspicion  of  want  oi  patriotism, 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Convention,  after 
recommendiug  the  religious  instruction  of  col¬ 
ored  people,  added  the  following  saving  re¬ 
solve  : 

“  Resolved,  That  by  religious  instruction,  he 
understood  verbal  communications  on  religious 
subjects!” 

Among  these  verbal  communications,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  never  omitted,  viz :  That  God  has 
made  them  Blaves,  and  that  He  will  punish 
them  in  tho  next  world,  if  they  disobey  their 
masters,  steal  from  them,  or  run  away.  Slave 
catechisms  are  also  prepared,  which  the  orally 
instructed  are  taught  to  repeat  memoriter.  Iu 
Mr.  C.  C.  Jones’s  catechism  for  slaves,  we  have 
the  following :  “  Is  it  right  for  the  servant  to 

run  away  ?  Or  is  it  right  to  harbor  a  run¬ 
away?  No.”  Of  course  care  is  taken  that 
the  slaves  shall  not,  like  the  Bcreans,  “  search 
the  Soriptures,  and  see  whether  these  things 
are  so.” 

Now  Dr.  Plummer  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
state  of  things  at  the  South,  and  has  lent  his 
example  and  influence  and  practice  to  keep 
the  slaves  in  ignorance  and  bondage ;  and  yet 
he  had  the  assurance  to  come  to  New  Yoik, 
and  there  utter  a  tirade  against  “  Papal  Phari¬ 
sees,”  for  taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge  ; 
when  the  sin,  and  the  woe,  denounced  against 
it  in  Scriptures,  fall  with  ten-fold  weight  upon 
himself  and  his  brother  slaveholders. 

We  want  no  such  defenders  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  as  Dr.  Plummer.  He  betrays  the  cause 
in  the  very  act  of  defending  it.  Catholics 
have  as  much  right  to  take  away  they  the  key 
of  knowledge  as  the  reverend  preacher  him¬ 
self.  If  the  B.blo  may  bo  withheld  from  the 
slave,  to  render  him  more  obedient  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  it  may  also  fee  withheld  from  the  Papist, 
to  make  him  more  obedient  to  his  priest.  Nor 
do  we  want  any  such  advocate  for  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties,  as  tho  New  York  Society  chose  for  its 
preacher.  Bible  Societies  are  founded  on  the 
principle  that  all,  without  exception,  have  a 
right  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  any  man 
who  advocates  the  coerced  ignorance  of  slaves, 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  Bible  Society,  and  ought 
forthwith  to  be  expelled. 

Holy  and  blessed  is  the  professed  ohjeot  of 
Bible  Societies.  Let  tho  New  York  managers 
beware  how  they  attempt  to  render  these  in¬ 
stitutions  subservient  to  the  Cotton  Interest — 
mere  agents  of  Union-saving  Committees. 
Their  late  conduct  has  given  just  and  deep 
offence,  and  afforded  new  grounds  to  the  infi¬ 
del  for  reproaching  the  inconsistency  and 
hypocrisy  of  Christians. 

A  Bible  Society  Member. 


withdrawn  from  the  occupation  of  the  Mesilla 
Valley.  A  large  meeting  had  been  held  at 
Santa  Fe,  to  petition  Congress  for  the  removal 
of  the  California  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  * 

The  Washington  Star  says  that  President 
Pierce  will  not  leave  Washington  again  this 
summerj  nowspaper  paragraphs  to  the  contra¬ 
ry  notwithstapding. 


For  the  National  Era. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLATFORM  ; 

MANUAL  OF  SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT  ON  THE 
SUEJECT  OF  SLAVERY. 

Being  a  Compilation  from  the  Writings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others, 
whose  names  are  consecrated  in  the  affections 
of  the  Southern  People — the  Debates  in  the 
Federal  and  Stale  Conventions  which  framed 
and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — those  which  occurred  in  the  first  Con¬ 
gresses  which,  sat  during  the  Administration 
of  General  Washington — and  extracts  from 
the  Debate  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  in 
1832;  with  various  letters,  judicial  decisions,  fyc. 

BY  DANIEL  R.  GOODLOE,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  JEFFERSON’S  CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE — YOL.  IY. 

[continued.] 

To  S.  Kerchival.  [Extract.] 

Since  writing  my  letter  of  July  the  12th,  I 
have  been  told,  that  on  the  question  of  equal 
representation,  our  fellow-citizens  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  claim  peremptorily  a  right 
of  representations  for  their  slaves.  Principle 
will,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  open  the 
way  for  us  to  correct  conclusion.  Were  our 
State  a  pure  democracy,  in  whioh  all  its  in¬ 
habitants  should  meet  together  to  transact 
all  their  business,  there  would  yet  he  excluded 
from  their  deliberations — 1.  Infants,  until  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  discretion.  2.  Women,  who, 
to  prevent  depravation  of  morals  and  ambi¬ 
guity  of  issue,  could  not  mijfc  promiscuously  in 
the  public  meetings  of  men,-  3.  Slaves,  from 
whom  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  with  us 
takes  away  the  rights  of  will  and  of  property. 
Those,  then,  who  have  no  will,  oould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  none  in  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly  ;  and  of  conrse,  could  delegate  none  to  be 
an  agent  in  a  representative  assembly.  The 
business,  in  the  first  case,  would  be  done  by 
qualified  citizens  only ;  and  in  the  second,  by 
the  representatives  of  qualified  citizens  only. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  general  Constitution,  our 
State  is  allowed  a  larger  representation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  slaves.  But  every  one  knows  that 
that  Constitution  was  a  matter  of  compromise : 

capitulation  between  conflicting  interests 
and  opinions.  In  truth,  the  condition  of  differ¬ 
ent  descriptions  of  inhabitants  in  any  country 
is  a  matter  of  municipal  arrangement,  of  whioh 
no  foreign  country  has  a  right  to  take  notice. 
All  its  inhabitants  are  men,  as  to  them.  Thus, 
in  the  Now  England  States,  none  have  the 
powers  ‘of  citizens  hut  those  whom  they  call 
freemen  ;  and  none  are  freemen  until  admitted 
by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  of  the  town.  Yet,  in 
the  General  Government,  these  non  freemen 
are  counted  in  their  quantum  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  of  taxation.  So,  slaves  with  us  have 
i  powers  as  citizens ;  yet,  in  representation 
the  General  Government,  they  oount  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five ;  and  so  also  in  tax¬ 
ation.  Whether  this  is  equal,  is  not  here  tho 
question.  It  is  a  capitulation  of  discordant 
sentiments  and  circumstances,  and  is  obliga¬ 
tory  on  that  ground.  But  this  view  shows 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  claiming  repre¬ 
sentation  for  them  from  the  other  States,  and 
refusing  it  within  our  own.  Acoept  the  renew¬ 
al  of  assurances  of  my  respeot. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

[Page  295. 

To  Wm.  Short.  [Extract.] 

Although  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  to  my- 
lf,  never  to  write,  talk,  or  even  to  think  of 
politics,  to  know  nothing  of  public  affairs,  and 
therefore  had  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  yet 
the  Missouri  question  aroused  and  filled  me 
with  alarm.  The  old  schism  of  Federal  and 
Republican  threatened  nothing,  because  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  every  State,  and  united  them  together 
by  the  fraternism  of  party.  But  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  po¬ 
litical,  with  a  geographical  line,  once  con¬ 
ceived,  I  feared  would  never  more  he  oblitera¬ 
ted  from  the  mind;  that  it  would  he  recurring 
on  every  occasion,  and  renewing  irritations, 
until  it  would  kindle  such  mutual  and  mortal 
hatred,  as  to  render  separation  preferable  to 
eternal  discord.  I  have  been  among  the  most 
sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union  would  be 
of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it  much,  and 
see  the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the 
direct  consequence  of  this  question :  not  by 
the  lino  which  has  been  so  confidently  counted 
on;  the  laws  of  Nature  control  this:  but  by 
the  Potomac,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  or,  more 
probably,  the  Mississippi  upwards  to  our 
Northern  boundary.  My  only  comfort  and 
confidence  is,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  this ; 
and  I  envy  not  the  present  generation  the  glory 
of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  their  fathers’ 
sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune,  and  of  rendering 
desperate  the  experiment  which  was  to  decide 
ultimately  whether  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government.  This  treason  against  human 
hope,  will  signalize  their  epoch  in  future  his¬ 
tory,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  medal  of  their 
predecessors.— Page  322. 

To  John  Holmes. 

Monticello,  April  22,  1820. 

I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of  the  letter  to 
your  constituents  on  the  Missouri  question.  It 
is  a  perfect  justification  to  them.  I  had  for  a 
long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay 
any  attention  to  public  affairs,  confident  they 
were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  he  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  I 
am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  question, 
like  a  fire- bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled 
me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the 
knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the 
moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final 
sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with 
a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once 
conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  will  never  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new 
irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I 
say,  with  consoious  truth,  that  there  is  not 
an  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than 
I  would  to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy  re- 
ah,  in  any  practicable  way.  The  cession 
of  that  kind  of  property,  for  so  it  is  misnamed, 
is  a  bagatelle  which  would  not  cost  me  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a  general  eman¬ 
cipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected : 
and,  gradually,  and  with  due  sacrifices,  I  think 
it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf 
by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor 
safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and 
self-preservation  in  tho  other.  Of  one  thing  I 
-  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from 
State  to  another,  would  not  make  a  slave 
of  a  single  human  being  who  would  not  he  so 
without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  greater 
surface  would  make  them  individually  hap¬ 
pier,  and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  emancipation,  by  dividing 
the  burden  on  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors. 
An  abstinence  too,  from  this  act  of  power, 
would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men  com¬ 
posing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  taken  from  them,  and  given  to 
the  General  Government.  Could  Congress, 
for  example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Con¬ 
necticut  shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall 
not  emigrate  into  any  other  State  ? — Page  3*3. 

To  J.  Adams.  [Extract  ] 

Our  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  question,  what  docs  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance  in  and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do  with 
n  the  Missouri  question?  And  this,  by 
the  bye,  is  hut  the  namo  of  the  case;  it  is  only 
the  John  Doe  of  Richard  Roe  of  the  ejectment. 
The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our 
slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and  a  dag¬ 
ger  ?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  tin;  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States,  within  the  States,  it  will  be  hut  another 
exercise  of  that  power,  to  declare  that  all 
shall  be  free.  Are  we  then  to  see  again  Athe¬ 
nian  and  Lacedemonian  confederacies?  To 
wage  another  Peloponnesian  war  to  settle  the 
ascendency  between  them  ?  Or  is  this  the 
tocsin  of  merely  a  servile  war  ?  That  remains 
to  be  seen  :  but  not,  I  hope,  by  you 

Surely  they  will  parley  awhile,  and  B _ 

time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  What  a  Bedlamite 
is  man ! — Page  338. 

To  M.  de  Lafayette.  [Extract.] 

On  the  eclipse  of  Federalism  with  „„ 
though  not  its  extinction,  its  loaders  got  up  the 
Missouri  question,  under  the  false  front  of  less¬ 
ening  the  measure  of  slavery,  hut  with  the 
real  view  of  producing  a  geographical  division 
of  parties,  which  might  insure  them  the  next 
President.  The  people  of  the  North  went 
blindfold  into  the  snare,  followed  their  leaders 
for  a  while  with  a  zeal  truly  moral  and  laud¬ 
able,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were 
injuring  instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of 


the  slaves,  that  they  had  been  used  merely  as 
tools  for  electioneering  purposes;  and  that 
trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as_  quickly  as  it 
had  been  got  up. — Page  384. 

To  Jared  Sparks. 

Monticello,  February  4,  1824. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the 
13th,  and  with  it  the  last  number  of  the  Nortli 
American  Review.  This  has  anticipated  the 
one  I  should  receive  in  course,  but  have  not 
yet  received,  under  my  subscription  to  the  new 
series.  The  artitle  on  the  African  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  color,  to  which  you  invite 
my  attention,  I  have  read  with  much  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fine  one,  and  will  do 
muoh  good.  I  learn  from  it  more,  too,  than  I 
had  before  known,  of  the  degree  of  success 
and  promise  of  that  oolony.  In  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  these  unfortunate  people,  there  are  two 
rational  objects  to  be  distinctly  kept  in  view. 
1.  The  establishment  of  a  oolony  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  may  introduce  among  the 
aborigines  tho  arts  of  cultivated  life,  and  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  science.  .  By  domg 
this,  we  may  make  to  them  some  retribution 
for  the  long  course  of  injuries  weTiave  been 
committing  on  their  population.  And  consid-' 
ering  that  these  blessings  will  descend  to  the 
“  nati  natorum,  el  qui  nascentur  ab  illis we 
shall  in  the  long  run  have  rondered  them 
perhaps  more  good  than  evil.  To  fulfil  this 
object  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  promises 
well,  and  that  of  Mesurado  adds  to  our  pros¬ 
pect  of  success.  Under  this  view,  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  society,  having,  in  view,  however,  objects 
more  humane,  more  justifiable,  and  less  ag¬ 
gressive  on  the  peace  of  other  nations,  than 
the  others  of  that  appellation. 

The  second  object,  and  tho  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  us,  as  coming  to  home  to  our  physical 
and  moral  characters,  to  our  happiness  and 
safety,  is  to  provide  an  asylum,  to  whioh  we 
can,  by  degrees,  send  the  whole  of  that  popu¬ 
lation  from  among  us,  and  establish  them  un¬ 
der  our  patronage  and  protection,  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  free,  and  independent  people,  in  some 
country  and  climate  friendly  to  human  life 
and  happiness.  That  any  place  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  should  answer  the  latter  purpose,  I 
have  ever  deemed  entirely  impossible.  And 
without  repeating  the  other  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  by  others,  I  will  appeal  to 
figures  only,  whioh  admit  of  no  controversy. 
I  shall  speak  in  round  numbers,  not  absolutely 
accurate,  yet  not  so  wide  from  truth  as  to  vary 
the  result  materially.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  of  oOlor  in 
slavery.  To  send  off  the  whole  of  these  at  once, 
nobody  conceives  to  he  practicable  for  us,  or 
expedient  for  them.  Let  us  take  twonty-five 
years  for  its  accomplishment,  within  whioh  time 
they  will  he  doubled.  Their  estimated  value 
as  property,  in  the  first  place,  for  actual  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  lawfully  vested  in  that  form,  and 
who  can  lawfully  take  it  from  the  possessors?) 
at  an  average  of  two  hundred  dollars  eaoh, 
young  and  old,  would  amount  to  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  which  must  he  paid  or  lost 
by  somebody.*  To  this,  add  the  cost  of  their 
transportation  by  land  and  sea  to  Mesurado, 
a  year’s  provision  of  food  and  clothing,  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry  and  of  their  trades,  which 
will  amount  to  three  hundred  millions  more, 
making  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  twenty-five  years,  with  insurance  of  peace 
all  that  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
the  quostion  a  second  time.  I  am  aware  that 
at  the  end  of  about  sixteen  years,  a  gradual 
detraction  from  this  sum  will  commence,  from 
the  gradual  diminution  of  breeders,  and  go  on 
during  the  remaining  pine  years.  Calculate 
this  deduction,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to  look 
t  the  enterprise  a  second  time. 

*  Error— should  be  three  hundred  millions. 

[to  be  continued.] 


For  the  National  Era. 

DON’T  PAY  YOUR  MINISTER. 

Don’t  pay  your  minister.  I  don’t  now,  but  I 
used  to.  Learn  a  lesson  of  me,  all  ye  generous 
parishioners.  I  paid  and  overpaid  my  minister 
onoe,  and  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  what  he  came 
to.  A  rusty  coat  and  a  humble  heart  always 
go  together.  Brethren,  you  never  knew  it  to 
fail.  Mean  clothes,  an  unfilled  pocket,  a  fail¬ 
ing  heart,  and  the  graces  of  a  lowly  mind,  are 
inseparable;  and  it  you  want  sermons  tried 
with  fire,  if  you  hate  discourses  full  of  the  pride 
of  great  thoughts,  keep  your  minister  low:  but 
if  you  love  him,  and  can’t  stand  it  without  pay¬ 
ing  him,  why,  then,  pay  him ;  but  oh,  1  beseech 
you,  be  careful  how  you  do  it !  Let  that  salary 
come  in  prudent  little  dribblets,  and  don’t  say 
anything  about  it  beforehand;  if  you  do,  your 
minister  will  know  what  a  day  or  a  week  will 
bring  forth,  and  he’ll  thank  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age  before  the  time.  Yes,  he’ll  go  a  little  ahead 
of  his  blessings.  And  his  wifo,  too,  happy  soul, 
will  give  up  her  economy,  and  where  then  will 
be  that  beautiful  embellishment  of  the  pastor’s 
home?  If  you  hint  that  you  have  any  idea  of 
paying  up,  ten  chances  to  one,  Bhe'll  forget  to 
make  new  tea  of  the  old  grounds.  And  that 
bonnet  of  hers,  that  has  stood  the  storms  of 
seven  winters,  and  finally  become  cocked,  will 
be  walked  up  garret.  And  the  little  feet  at 
parsonage  will  walk  into  church  all  covered 
with  gay  morocco,  and  that  dear  little  baby, 
three  years  old,  will  hold  up  her  feet  and  look 
at  her  little  red  shoes  when  father’s  preaching, 
So,  don’t  let  father  and  mother,  or  any  of  the 
children,  get  an  inkling  of  the  step  you  are 
about  to  take.  If  your  pale,  toiling  minister 
looks  as  if  he’d  like  his  salary,  anticipate  his 
petition,  and  tell  him  there  is  nothing  like  the 
clerical  profession  to  abase  pride  and  exalt  hu¬ 
mility.  Then,  for  fear  that  flesh  and  spirit 
fail,  and  give  out  altogether  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  let  him  up  a  little  by  paying  him  a  little. 

But,  if  your  minister  is  an  unmarried  man — 
•unmarried,  mind  you — this  prescription  won’t 
answer  at  all.  If  your  minister  is  an  unmar¬ 
ried  man,  and  young,  too,  set  a  double  watch 
that  you  don’t  douce  out  your  money;  if  you 
do,  it  will  he  the  ruin  of  the  church.  That 

the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  that  “  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,”  needn’t  trouble  you  at  all.  It’s  nothing 
but  old  fogyism.  Teaeh  your  minister  that 
“  the  messenger  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men” 
mustn’t  live  as  they  do  in  king’s  houses.  Don’t 
let  him  get  too  high  notions  to  start  with.  If 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  he  is  compelled 
to  give  you  a  gentle  dunning,  don’t  mind  him 
muoh  ;  he’s  got  a  worldly  streak ;  just  tell  him 
to  “  consider  the  ravens ;  ”  tell  him  that  “  the 
very  hairs  of  his  head  are  all  numbered ;  ”  give 
him  a  copy  of  “Heavenly  Manna”  or  “  Daily 
Food,”  and  tell  him  it’s  full  of  Scripture  for  a 
minister’s  support.  If  he  Bays  a  little  more 
about  his  salary  than  you  aro  willing  to  hear, 
look  at  him  out  of  your  eyes,  as  country  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  a  three-story  window,  and  tell  him 
he’s  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  can  afford  to 
work  cheap ;  tell  him,  that  when  he  gets  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  down,  you’ll  hear  him  on  this 
ly  question;  that,  in  tho  mean  time,  he 
live  on  faith  and  the  affections  of  his  lov¬ 
ing  people.  If  you  are  going  to  be  married, 
and  intend  to  give  him  the  job,  see  what  a 
slick  bargain  you  can  make  for  yourself.  To 
he  sure,  a  man  can  afford  to  he  generous  on 
his  wedding-day,  for  it  don’t  come  more  than 
five  or  six  times  in  any  man’s  life ;  hut  then, 
there’s  no  use  in  throwing  away  your  money, 
and  a  minister,  who  has  nobody  to  take  care 
of  hut  himself,  can  afford  to  marry  you  for 
almost  nothing.  Don’t  give  him  ten  dollars; 
it  don’t  take  him  a  minute  to  do  up  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Don’t  give  him  ten  dollars;  he  hasn’t 
any  bride,  if  you-  have,  and  that  ten  dollars 
will  lie  in  his  pocket  until  it  is  old  silver. 

That  ten  dollars  should  look  very  small  to  a 
bridegroom — that  a  man,  on  his  wedding  day, 
should  so  soar  above  money  considerations  as 
to  calculate  that  tho  operation  will  cost  him 
a  hundred  dollars  before  he  can  got  out  of 
church— is  all  perfectly  natural;  but  to  pay 
your  minister  even  ten  dollars,  would  he  per¬ 
fectly  irrational.  It’s  true,  he’s  very  kind — he 
won’t  be  long  joining  that  little  white  hand 
yours ;  no,  he  won’t,  Blessed  man !  he’ll  know 
how  you  feel,  and  he’ll  put  you  through  in 
thirty  seconds. 

But  the  operator  should  be  paid  acoording 
to  the  length  of  the  operation,  and  the  measure 
of  agony  the  bride  and  groom  endure ;  so  you 
mustn’t  give  your  minister  a  generous  ten  «r  « 
tall  hundred,  but  have  your  change  ready. 

In  short,  wherever  you  are— 'Whether  at  the 
altar  or  the  store,  in  your  office  or  in  church, 
alone  or  with  your  minister — remember,  that 
if  the  pastoral  relation  brings  its  lonely  hours 
and  its  heart-aches,  its  serious  care  and  its 
heavy  sorrow,  it  has  springs  of  never-failing 
pleasure,  and  a  joy  whioh  no  measuring-line 
on  earth  can  measure. 

Isn’t  this  enough  for  any  man  ?  Shouldn’t  a 
reasonable  minister  be  satisfied  with  the  per¬ 
petual  dance  of  his  heart?  Wouldn’t  it  be 


dangerous  for  him  to  have  more  ?  Then  .be 
oareful  how  you  pay  him  his  salary,  and  make 
all  his  way  prosperous.  Polly  Primmer. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lawn  Ridge  P.  O.,  Marshall  co.,  III. — I  have 
obtained  three  dollars,  (whioh  is  enclosed.)  for 
twenty  copies  of  the  Facts  for  the  People.  I 
wish  you  to  send  them  to  my  address  and  the 
post  office  as  above.  I  very  much  rejoice  that 
such  an  enterprise  has  been  entered  into  by 
you,  as  the  man  said  when  another  one  broke 
the  end  of  the  egg,  to  make  it  stand.  *  * 

Truth  seeks  no  concealment.  Let  her  banner 
be  unfurled  to  the  world.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  truth.  Success  to  your  labors  in 
the  Era  and  Facts.  N.  S. 

Granville,  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  July  13, 1853. — 
Enclosed  you  will  fiud  twelve  dollars,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  Facts  for  the  People.  The  progress  of 
Reform  and  liberal  principles  in  central  Ohio 
were  never  gaining  ground  faster  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  light  of  Free  Democracy  as  shed 
forth  by  the  Era  and  kindred  journals,  is  pro¬ 
ducing  desertion  in  the  ranks  of  Hunker  Con¬ 
servatism  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  broad, 
liberal,  and  purely  American  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  Pittsburgh  platform,  cannot  fail 
to  revolutionize  Ohio.  VVhiggery  is  dead,  and 
its  history  written ;  hut  the  old  Horned  De¬ 
mocracy  has  yet  to  linger  out  a  short  and  fitful 
existence. 

To  our  friends  abroad  we  would  say,  Ohio 
must  and  shall  be  redeemed,  and  set  right  be¬ 
fore  the  world  upon  the  great  subject  of  hu¬ 
man  freedom.  '  F.  A.  J.' 


send  you  one  dollar  lor  the  National  Era. 
Please  direct  it  to  John  S.  Stocton,  Freedom, 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois.  I  shall  soon  have 
more  money  to  send.  He  wants  to  commence 
the  1st  of  July  ;  is  an  old  Whig ;  says  he  wants 
to  know  the  true  ground  the  different  parties 
occupy.  I  do  not  know  where  he  can  get  it 
so  correct  as  in  the  Era.  The  truth  is  sought 
after  by  many  in  the  old  parties.  We  sent 
last  week  for  i  00  copies  of  Facts  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  shall  probably  soon  send  for  more. 
Free  Demooracy  is  on  the  rise  in  this  section 
of  country.  In  our  township  we  last  fall  gave 
83  votes  for  Hale ;  the  other  parties  gave  86 
together,  for  their  candidates.  The  watch¬ 
word  is  onward.  We  have  a  State  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  now  publishes  the  Western  Citizen  at 
Chicago  for  $1  per  year — have  10,000  sub¬ 
scribers  promised.  We  also  have  also  county 
and  township  organizations  formed,  and  will 
probably  go  to  work  through  the  whole  State. 
Illinois  must  be  redeemed,  the  Black  Laws 
swept  from  our  statute  book,  and  Freedom  nro- 
claimed  to  all.  God  speed  the  day.  J.  j. 

Olivet,  Eaton  county,  Mich.,  July  12,  1853.— 
Soeing  the  Facts  for  the  People  advertised  in 
the  National  Era,  I  thought  that  we  muHt  have 
at  least  one  club  in  this  anti-slayery  communi¬ 
ty ;  so  I  went  to  work,  and  got  up  one,  and 
have  another  in  view.  Many  did  not,  like  to 
take  it,  because  they  did  not  know  what  it 
was.  1  can  send  you  another  club  soon,  per¬ 
haps  more,  as  tho  whole  county  of  Eaton  is 
thoroughly  woke  up  to  the  importance  of  sha¬ 
king  off  Hunkerism.  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  been 
laboring  in  the  county  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  has  done  a  great  work  in  reforming 
public  sentiment  on  the  great  question  of  the 
day.  He,  together  with  Professor  E-  N.  Bart¬ 
lett  of  our  village,  spoko  before  a  large  mass 
meeting  at  Charlotte,  the  county  seat,  op  the 
4  th  of  July. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  $|  for  six  oopies  of 
•  '  ”  "  ’  W.  E.  P. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price,  50  cents  the  number. 

EAST,  Part  II,  containing : 

The  Capitol  in  Washington,  Cascade  Bridge, 
udson  City,  The  Tombs  in  New  York. 

WEST,  Part  II,  containing : 

Brown's  Fall,  Fort  Snelling,  New  Orleans, 
The  Prairie. 


e,  Truml 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER- HILL, 

36  by  25  in.  as  a  Premium,  with  tho  last  number. 

MEYER’S  UNIVERSUM. 

25  CENTS. 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.  containing  Passaic  Falls, 
Lake  of  Managua,  (Nicaraugua.)  Mary-  of  the 
Snow,  (Switzerland,)  The  Magdeiiurg  Catiie- 

Tho  II.  Vol.  of  the  Universum  will  be  completed 
with  the  12th  number.  Eaoh  subscriber,  may  he  have 
.  ,  is  ontitled  to  a  splendid  his¬ 

torical  picture, 

THE  MAID  OF  SARAGOSSA, 
which  will  bo  delivered  without  fail  with  the  12th  No. 

K^-The  first  Vol.  is  to  be  had  at  all  booksellers  at 
the  following  rates: 

Neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  at  $3  25 

In  Ornamental  Binding,  with  gilt  edges,  3  50 
In  Turkey  Moroooo,  full  gilt,  4  50 

Sample  numbers  will  be  supplied,  if  ordered. 

Agents  wanted.  July  21 

THE  AMERICAN  SLAVE  route,  l\  THEORY 
A .\ I)  PRACTICE. 

ITS  Distinctive  Features  shown  by  its  Statutes,  Ju. 

diciai  Decisions,  and  Illustrative  Facts.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodell,  author  of  tho  “  Demooraoy  of  Christian¬ 
ity,”  “Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,”  &o.  Tho  work 
contains  430  pages  12mu,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
75  oents  por  copy,  postage  18  cents.  For  sale  by 
June  30.  L.  CLEPIIANE,  Office  Nat.  Era. 

The  folldwing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Hon. 
William  Jay  to  the  author: 

“  Your  analysis  of  the  slave  laws  is  very  able,  and 
your  exhibition  of  their  practical  application  by  the 
Southern  courts  evinces  great  and  careful  research. 
Your  book  is  as  impregnable  against  the  oharge  of 
exaggeration  as  Euclid’s  Geometry,  since,  like  that, 
it  consists  of  propositions  and  demonstrations.  The 
book  is  not  only  true,  hut  it  is  unquestionably  true.” 


,  Enclosed  you  will 
Facts  f  or  the  People. 

Lexington,  Illinois,  July  4,  1853. — Enclosed 
you  will  find  $1,  for  whioh  you  will  please  send 
Facts  for  the  People.  I  think  it  a  grand  thing — 
just  what  the  people  want — especially  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  shall  send  for  more 
soon.  _  J.  C.  M. 

Lock  port,  July  25,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

For  about  a  month  I  have  been  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  tour  through  some  of  the  Western  States. 
In  all  parts,  I  had  to  rejoice  at  the  fixedness  of 
purpose  manifested  by  the  people — on  steam¬ 
boats,  railroads,  in  hotels,  &e. — in  opposition 
to  the  slave  power.  Truly,  the  harvest  is  not 
only  great,  but  ripe — ready  to  be  gathered. 
My  joy,  however,  was  sadly  turned  into  mourn¬ 
ing;  from  the  apparent  apathy  on  the  subject 
of  organization.  It  is  not  that  the  people  want 
light  so  much,  as  that  they  want  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  aot  out  their  convictions  of  right  at  the 
ballot-box,  in  a  manner  that  will  tea.  News¬ 
papers  and  other  agencies  are  good:  but  with¬ 
out  working  organizations  the  great  Anti-Sla¬ 
very  crop  will  not  be  gathered.  Keep  our 
principles  at  mast-head;  but. at  the  same  time 
a  spirit  of  love  for  the  down- trodden  slave,  as 
well  as  a  due  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  should  prompt  us  to  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones,  and  extend  to  all  who  aro  now 
ready  to  aot  with  us  the  right  hand  of. fellow¬ 
ship.  If  this  spirit  of  love  (giving  the  penny  to 
him  who  conies  in  the  eleventh  hour)  mani¬ 
fests  itself,  and  a  thorough  organization,  the 
troops  of  freedom  can  be  marshalled,  not  by 
tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and,  sooner 
than  the  most  sanguine  anticipates,  success 
will  follow,  accompanied  by  the  rejoicings  of 
a  grateful  people  and  the  approving  smiles  of 


Deity. 


n  Roberts. 


A.  M.  GANGEWER, 

Attorney  and  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bounty-land  warrants  bought  and  sold. 


BIJELL  Jfc  BLANCHARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„ 
have  now  ready  for  delivery 

MANUEL  PEREIRA; 

THE  SOVEREIGN  RULE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Views  of  Southern  Laws,  Life,  and  Hospitality. 
Written  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  F.  C.  Adams. 

THE  above  work  forms  a  beautiful  I2mo  volume  of 
over  300  pages,  small  pica.  Price — in  paper,  50 
cents ;  muslin,  75  oents.  The  usual  discount  to  the 
Trade.  Orders  solicited.  Copies  sent  by  mail,  pro- 
paid,  any  distance  under  3,000  miles,  for  61  cents. 

The  above  work  is  a  delineation  of  the  scenes  and" 
incidents  eonneoted  with  the  imprisonment,  in  1852, 
of  Mnnuol  Pereira,  steward  of  tho  British  brig  Jan- 
son,  in  the  jail  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  following  notice  of  this  work  is  copied  from  the 
National  Era  of  February  17 : 

“The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  now  in  press, 
founded  upon  that  infamous  statute  of  South  Carolina, 
by  whioh  her  citizens  claim  a  right  to  imprison  colored 
seamen,  of  all  nations,  and  even  those  east  upon  theii 
shores  in  distress.  We  have  perused  the  book  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  .publioation,  and  find  that  it  gives  a  life¬ 
like  picture  of  Pereira,  the  vessel  in  whioh  he  sailed, 
the  storms  she  encountered,  and  her  wreoked  oondition 
when  brought  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  imprisonment  of  Pereira,  several  sea¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  New  England  States,  and  two 
French  seamen;  the  prison  regimen,  character  of  the 
Charleston  police,  and  the  mendacity  of  certain  offi¬ 
cials,  who  make  the  law  a  medium  of  peculation.  The 
work  is  replete  with  incidents  of  Southern  life  and 
character,  pointing  Southerners  to  the  things  that  oall 
for  correction  at  their  own  hands,  with  a  force  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  work  is  written  by  one  who 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  South, 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  alike  the  general  reader, 
commercial  man,  and  philanthropist.” 

BUELL  A  BLANCHARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHITE  SLAVERY  IN  THE  BARB  ARY  STATES, 

BY  HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER.  With  40  splendid 
illustrations  by  Billings,  engraved  by  Baker  A 
Smith.  It  makes  a  beautiful  16mo  volume  'of  about 
140  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  thin  boards,  printed  in  the 
most  elegant  style,  on  the  best  paper. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Introduction.  Territory  of  the  Barbary  States.  The 
Subject  and  Sources  of  Information. 

I.  Origin  of  Slavery.  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States. 
II.  History  of  White  Slavery  in  Barbary ;  Early 
Efforts  against  it — by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by 
Charles  V,  by  England,  by  France,  by  Holland ;  Free¬ 
dom  by  Redemption  ;  Freedom  by  Conspiracy  ;  Free¬ 
dom  by  Escape;  White  American  Viotims  to  Barba- 
';  Parallel  between  White  and  Black  Slavery ;  Tri- 
nphant  Abolition  of  White  Slavery. 

III.  True  Character  of  White  Slavery  in  Barbary , 
Apologies  for  White  Slavery ;  Happy  Condition  of  tho 
White  Slaves ;  Better  off  in  Barbary  than  at  Home  ; 
Better  off  than  the  Free  Christians  in  Barbary;  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Unquestionable  Enormity  of  White  Slavery 
in  Barbary.  Conclusion.  Price  50  ots. ;  postage  12  cts. 
For  sale  by  LEWIS  OLEPHANE, 

March  31.  Office  National  Era. 
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FEMALE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. 

Fourth  Annual  Session. 

THE  next  Course  of  Leotures  in  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  Saturday,  October  1st,  1853,  and 
continue  five  months,  (21  weeks,)  closing  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1854. 

FACULTY. 

David  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chejnistry 
and  Toxioology. 

Ellwood  Harvey,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Praotioe  of  Medicine. 

IIilbkrn  Darlington,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Ann  Preston,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Edwin  Fussell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Mark  G.  Kf.rr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
a  and  General  Therapeutics. 

Martha  H.  Mownv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  W omen  and  Children. 

Almira  L.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anat¬ 
omy  and  Chemistry. 

Persons  wishing  further  information  as  to  terms, 
regulations,  &o.,  or  desirous  of  receiving  copies  of  the 
Announcement,  will  please  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Dean  of  tho  Faculty. 

DAVID  J.  JOHNSON,  M.  D., 

J une  2—  12t  22#  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


PRACTICES  in  tho  Courts  of  tho  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  before  tho  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
lment.  Offioe  over  Banking  llouso  of  Soidon,  With- 
A  Co.  June  30— tf 

FROM  500  TO  '^,000  PER  GENT. 

TO  be  made  in  a  business  suited  to  both  sexes,  and 
of  general  use.  One  dollar  is  enough  to  begin  with, 
offort  will  insure  sucoess.  Any  person  may  engage 
tis  business,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  sending  his 

- 3,  post  office  address,  and  $1,  in  brown  envelope, 

post  paid,  to  M.  I.  COOK,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

April  7— 16t 

HALLETT,  DAVIS,  *  CO.'S  AEOLIAN.  ANDI.EM 
GILBERT’S  BOUDOIR  PIANO  FORTES. 

New  York  Ware  Rooms  at  T.  S.  Berry  &  Co.’s 
297  Broadway;  Philadelphia  Ware  Rooms 
at  J.  K.  Gould  &  Co.’s,  (successors  to  A.  Fiot,) 
196  Chestnut  Btroot. 

BEING  determined  to  offer  the  public  the  best 
Piano  Fortes  that  are  manufactured,  we  have 
arranged  with  the  above-named  Boston  manufaotur- 
>  lrocp  constantly  on  hand  at  our  ware  rooms  in 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  our 
stock  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Pianos,  a  full 
and  woll-seleotod  assortment  of  their  oelebrated  Pi- 

Messrs.  TIallott,  Davis,  A  Co.  have  been  long  and 
ivorably  known  as  manufacturers,  whoso  Pianos,  for 
purity,  depth  and  sweotness  of  tone,  and  for 


loial  life. — Dr.  Stephens,  of  Forest 


ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  and  Confidential  Treatise 
on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Passional  Attrac¬ 
tions  and  Perversions,  True  and  False  Physical  and 
Social  Conditions,  and  the'  most  Intimate  Relations  of 
Men  and  Women.  By  T.  I,.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

The  best  book  ever  written  upon  the  subjeots  on 
whioh  it  treats.—  Walworth  Co.  Reporter. 

I  regard  it  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant.— 
Ur.  Hale,  of  Troy. 

I  look  upon  it,  after  a  careful  perusal,  as  the  most 

wonderful  book  — ‘ - - -  -- -  *- 

literature  and  s 
City. 

Truly  an  inspired  work.  I  know  of  no  book  in 
worlij  like  it,  or  comparable  with  it.— Dr.  Farrar 
Portland. 

I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  a  most  noble  wc 
It  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  humanity.— Prof.  Allen, 
of  Antioch  College. 

Not  only  tho  best  book  on  the  subjects  on  which  it 
treats,  but  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  one  ever 
written — Alonzo  Lewis. 

I  recommend  this  book  as  containing  more  of  the 
philosophy  of  life  and  health,  more  of  our  true  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  and  eaoh  other,  and  more  practical  rules 
for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  recovery  from  dis¬ 
ease,  than  any  other  work  that  I  have  ever  road.— 
Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols. 

One  vol.  18mo,  482  pages,  81  engravings.  Fine 
Cabinet  edition  $1.25;  pocket  mail  edition,  in  flexi¬ 
ble  mnslin,  gilt,  $1.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  STRINGER  A  TOWNSEND,  222  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  sent  by  mail,  post  paid ,  at  the  above  prices, 
by  addressing  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D., 

June  23 — 3m  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

TIIE  JUVENILE  I  Vil'K  It  TOR—  VOL,  IX. 

For  Children  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

BY  UNCLE  LUCIUS. 

A  SEMI-MONTHLY  paper,  which  aims  to  interest 
and  inform  the  young  mind.  Speoial  effort  is 
made  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  in  these  times  of  strife  for  the  supremacy  ol 
slavery.  Price — 25  cents  for  single  copies,  fivo  copies 
for  $1,  $12  per  hundred.  A  spocimen  number,  free 
of  chargo,  will  be  sent  to  any  pet 


groat  length  of  ti 

— Id  not  bo  exoellod.  Thoy  have  recently  {w  in¬ 
duced  tho  "  grand  patent  suspension  bridge,  which 
imparts  tho  firmness  and  volume  of  tone  of  the  Grand 
Piano.  Their  AHolian,  having  the  latest  and  most 
improved  voioing,  is  pronounced  superior  to  any  other. 
There  is  no  instrument  so  desirable  for  the  parlor  as 
thoir  JEciHan  Piano  Forte,  combining  all  the  beauty, 
brilliancy,  and  soul-touohing  pathos  of  the  piano  and 
parlor  organ. 

Of  Lemuel  Gilbert’s  Boudoir  Pianos  it  is  only  no- 
nossary  to  say,  that  by  a  series  of  experiments  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  years,  he  has  triumphantly  suoooed- 
sd  in  making  an  instrument  for  small  rooms,  fully 
>qual  to  tho  square  piano. 

All  of  tho  above  instruments  warranted  in  the  full- 
sst  manner.  The  prices,  at  either  of  our  ware  rooms, 
the  same  as  at  tho  manufactories  in  Boston.  Wo  will 
select  instruments  with  or  without  tho  zEelian.  and 
forward  them  to  any  part  of  tho  United  States;’  and 
if  they  do  nbt  prove  satisfactory,  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  our  expense,  aud  the  purchase  money  will 
be  refunded. 

vrw.°  aro  engaged  largely  in  publishing  Musie  and 
Musical  Works  of  every  description,  at  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  ;  and  having  purchased  tho 
ixtensive  oataloguo  of  Mr.  A.  Fiot  of  Philadelphia 
and  having  ail  the  Boston  publications,  wo  aro  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  bettor  inducements  to  the  trade,  and 
to  schools  and  seminaries,  than  any  other  house. 

Wo  also  keop  a  largo  assortment  of  eeoond-hand 
Pianos  and  Molodoons,  for  rent  or  sale. 

T.  S.  BERRY  A  CO.,  297  Broadway,  N.  York. 

J .  F,.  GOULD  A  CO.,  successors  to  A.  Fiot, 

March  24— tf  1<J6  Chestnut  st„  Philadelphia 

AEOLIAN  PIANO  FORTES. 

T  GILBERT  A  Ca’s  NEW  YORK  WAREROOMS, 
•  No.  333  Broadway,  corner  of  Anthony  street,  and 
opposite  Broadway  Bank  and  Theatre,  where  the  lar¬ 
gest  assortment  of  Pianos,  with  and  without  the  cele- 
irated  Improved  zEolian,  may  be  found— all  of  which 
lave  the  metallio  frame,  and  are  warranted  to  stand 
any  climate,  aud  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  will  be 
sold  at  great  bargains.  By  an  experienoe  of  eight 
years,  resulting  in  many  important  improvements,  the 
zEolian  has  boen  brought  to  a  perfection  attained  by 
no  Other.  Nearly  two  thousand  zEolians  have  boen 
-'led,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ele- 
.  Boudoir  or  Cottage  Pianos,  convenient  for  small 
is.  T.  Gilbert  A  Co.’s  Pianos  Are  admitted  to  be 
iporior  to  all  others,  owing  to  their  firmness  and  long 
standing  in  tune.  Prices  same  as  at  tho  manufactory. 
Dealers  supplied  at  liberal  discounts.  E.  M.  Wade’s, 
and  the  entire  Boston  catalogue  of  Musie  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  Books,  furnished  at  this  store  at  wholesale. 

HORACE  WATERS,  Sole  Agent. 
Constantly  on  hand,  an  extensivo  assortment 
of  second- hand  Pianos,  in  rosewood  and  mahogany 
trying  in  prices  from  $30  to  $150.  Seeond- 
blian  Pianos,  from  J$200  to  $275.  Grand  Fi¬ 
ji  *  ”o-'s  Melodoons, 


FORRESTER’S  BOYS’ AND  GIRLS'  MAGAZINE 

COMMENCES  a  new  Volume  with  July.  This  Not 
contains  an  accurato  likoness  and  a  sketch  of  T. 
II.  Safford,  jr ,  “  the  young  Vermont  Mathematician,” 
and  is  full  of  other  interesting  matter,  well  illustrated. 
Terms,  $1  per  year,  in  advance. 

F.  A  G.  0.  RAND,  Publishers, 

July  21.  No.  7  Cornbill,  Boston. 


STAMMERING  CURED— ELOCUTION  TAUGHT. 

Doctor  oomstock’s  vocal  gymnasium, 

Philadelphia,  whioh  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is  designed  for  the 
Promotion  of  Health,  the  Cure  of  Stammering,  and 
the  Correction  of  Lisping  and  other  Defeotive  Articu¬ 
lation,  as  well  as  for  Improvement  in  Elooution. 
Address  A.  COMSTOCK,  M.  D., 

No.  102  Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC  WORKS. 

Dr.  Comstock  is  the  author  of  the  American  Pho¬ 
netic  Alphabet,  the  only  perfect  alphabet  that  has 
boen  given  to  the  world,  because  it  is  tho  only  alpha¬ 
bet  that  has  a  distinct  letter  for  every  artieulute  sound, 
and  signs  for  accent,  inflection,  and  intonation.  Dr. 
C.  has  published,  in  this  alphabet,  his  System  of  Elo¬ 
cution,  $1;  the  New  Testament,  $1.25;  the  first  book 
of  Pape’s  Homer’s  Jlliud ,  with  copious  notes,  50  cents ; 
My  Little  Geography,  25  cents ;  and  a  number  of  other 
works.  '  Aug.  12 


S,  M.  PETTENGILL  A  CO., 

Newspaper  advertising  agents,  are 

the  agents  for  the  National  Era.,  and  are  autnor- 
ized  to  receive  advertisements  and  subscriptions  for 
us  at  the  lowest  rates.  Their  receipts  are  regarded  os 
payments.  Their  offices  aro  at  New  York,  122  Nas¬ 
sau  street;  Boston,  10  State  street.  June  24 


LOCATED  in  the  beautiful  and  thriving  village 
Jamestown,  at  the  foot  of  Chautauquo  lake,  Cha 
tauque  county,  New  York,  is  now  completed,  and 
open  for  the  reoeption  of  patients.  It  appears  that 
nature,  in  this  locality,  has  blended  every  facility,  to 
answer  the  wants  of  both  body  and  mind.  An  abund¬ 
ance  of  water,  of  dewy  softness  and  crystal  transpa¬ 
rency,  to  cleanse,  renovate,  and  rejuvonnte  the  die- 
easo-worn  and  dilapidated  system ;  and  to  please  the 
artistic  eye  of  ideality,  and  to  charm  tho  lovers  of  the 
sublime,  a  natural  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  view. 

Here  lies  the  lucid  lake  of  Chautauque,  reflecting  as 
a  mirror  the  royal  hills  that  rise  on  either  side ;  and 
the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  caused  by  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  leaping  the  rock-ribbed  barriers  of  nature,  sends: 
up  a  continual  anthem.  Here  the  disciples  ofWalton 
oan  ply  the  rod  and  line  to  theii  hearts’  content,  in 
taking  the  fine  specimons  of  the  finny  tribe  thal 
swarms  the  waters  of  lake  and  stream ;  and  the  nu 
merous  groves  and  ravines  in  the  vicinity  afford  a  de 
lightful  retreat  for  those  who  love  to  gaze  on  nature 
in  her  wildest  moods. 

constructed  especially  for 


The  medical  department  will  be  under  the  imme¬ 
diate-supervision  of  E.  Potter,  M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  L.  M 
Potter.  Dr.  Potter  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  tho  afflicted,  having  practiced  Allopathy 
- 1  the  Hydropathic  system  during  tho  last 


three  years,  with  admirable  success. 
Dr.  Po  ‘  -  . 


id  with  him 


AUSTRALIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

For  Port  Philip,  Melbourne,  and  Sidney,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

THE  magnificent  now  steamship  GOLDEN  AGE, 
three  thousand  tons  burden,  D.  D.  Porter,  U.  S. 
N.,  commander,  will  positively  be  despatched  for  the 
above  ports  on  Monday,  August  16,  at  two  o’clock 
precisely,  from  her  dock,  pier  no  3,  N.  R.  This  steam¬ 
ship  is  of  tho  size  and  strength,  and  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  Collins  line  of  stoatners,  and  it  is  believed 
will  prove  to  be  the  fastest  steamship  in  the  world. 
Her  accommodations  for  first,  second,  and  third  olass 
passengers  are  suporior  to  those  of  any  steamer  ever 
built.  Rates  of  passage— first  olass,  ladies  saloon, 
$375;  first  class,  upper  saloon,  $350;  seoond  class, 
$275;  third  class,  $200.  The  books  are  now  open. 
For  freight  or  passage  apply  to 

J.  HOWARD  A  SON,  Agents, 
June  30.  34  Broadway,  New  York. 


CLEVELAND  WATER  CURE  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

rpllE  above  Establishment  still  continues  in  success- 
L  ful  operation,  having  already  entered  upon  its 
sixth  season.  The  largely  increased  number  of  pa¬ 
tients  treated  at  the  Establishment  the  past  year, - 


his  enlarged  experience  and  opportunit _ _ 

roent  give  facilities  to  the  invalid  rarely  equalled. 

Diseases  peculiar  to  females  are  treated  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  rapidity  of  eure.believed  to  be  surpassed  by 
none.  T.  T.  SEELYE,  M.  D., 

I  April  21— 24t  Proprietor. 


energy  and  ability,  Mr.  Albert  Allen,  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  business  department  of  the  Cure.  There 
will  be  no  pains  spared  to  render  this  establishmenl 
emphatically  the  Home  of  tho  invalid,  and  to  assist 
in  his  or  her  speedy  recuperation. 

Pationts  oorning  from  the  East  or  West  will  take 
tilroad  to  Dunkirk,  thence  by  plank-road  and  omni- 
as,  three  hours’  ride  to  Jamestown ;  From  the  North, 
by  road  and  stage  on  tho  various  mail  routes. 

Terms— from  $6  to  $10  per  week,  according  to 
treatment  and  room  occupied.  Patients  will  bring  the 
usual  amount  of  packing-clothes,  towels,  Ac.,  or  they 
can  be  furnished  with  them  at  tho  Cure.  For  fnrthoi 
particulars,  address  E.  POTTER,  M.  D„  or  ALBERT 
ALLEN,  Jamestown,  Chautauque  county,  Nei  " 
May  19 — tf 

IMPORTANT  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


A  ceipts,  many  of  which  haw 
for  five  dollars  a-picoe,  and  the  whole  compr: 
many  different  ways  to  make  money.  In  th< 
one  of  the  articles  alone,  I  have  known  young  mi 
the  past  year  to  make  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  p 
day ;  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  one 
the  articles,  no  young  man  of  energy  and  ability  can 
•fail  to  make  money.  Address  E.  BOWMAN,  Bos ' 
Mass.,  enclosing  ono  dollar,  and  the  whole  numbi 
Receipts  will  be  forwarded  by  mail.  '  No  letter  ti 
from  the  offioe  unless  prepaid.  Juno  1 


le  past  yei 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  AGENCY. 

THE  subscriber  devotes  his  attention  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  CLAIMS,  procuring. of  PATENTS,  oi 
transmission  ef  funds,  in  America  or  to  any  portion 
of  Europe.  JOS.  C.  G.  KENNEDY,  late  of 

June  16 — 3m  Census  Offioe,  Washington. 


gant  Boudoir  oi 


os,  from  $300  to  $700.  Print  _ 
i  $35  to  $90.  Carhart’s,  $55  to  $90.  Guitars! 
,  *10  tz,  4175  A„  An  Sep.  16— ly 


from  $10  to  $75,  Ac.,  A. 


STAR  AND  ADAMANTINE  CANDLES,  AND 
LARD  OIL. 

LARD  OIL  of  the  finest  quality,  in  good  shipping 
order.  Star  and  Adamantine  Candles,  fuU 
veight,  16  ounces  to  the  pound.  These  candies  are 
ixcollont  for  all  climates,  especially  California,  Bra¬ 
zil,  tho  Bast  and  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  Orders  for 
any  quantity  executed  promptly. 

THOMAS  EMERY,  Lard  Oil  and  Star 
March  24.  Candle  Manufacturer.  Cincinnati,  O. 

AVEKY'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Price  only  $25 !  —  Patented  October  19.  1852. 

rlllS  machine  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  lined  it 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  sewing  machine  ever 
n vented,  hirsts  simplicity,  compactness,  the  beauty  and 

15  pounds,  and  ooets  only  from  $25 'to  $30.  "it  will 'work 
icatly,  wltn  the  smallest  thread,  the  finest  muslin,  earn- 
•ric,  or  Bilk,  as  well  as  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  and 
,11  kinds  of  leather.^  It^is  eo  simple  that  a  child  of  tea 

my  dange* of  its  getting  out  of  order,  and  oan 'do  the  work 


.  The  stitches 
s  good  and  stron 


invented.  This  maohine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  family 
ise,  as  it  will  do  all  kinds  of  sewing,  and,  when  known,  will 
is  generally  introdneed  into  families. 

their  arrangements  for  manuraoturtn*/  on^the'largest  scale, 
will  supply  any  number  of  machines  at  the  shortest 
me.  Orders  addressed  to  CHAKLhIS  NKTTLBTON, 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  reoeive  prompt  attention. 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTOR 


UO  UOJta,  COLDS, ROZHa  it  jNJCSIS.BROM  cmi  Yl*. 
WMOOPINQ-COUQH,  CROUP ,  JtSTMMA.  AN* 
CONSUMP  TIOR. 

TO  cure  a  oold,  with  headache  an 
take  the  Cher  " 


on  going  to  bed,  and  wi 


salty  will  soou  be  removed.  Non 
trouble,  when  they  find  it  can  be 
iffiioted  with  a  seated  cough,  wh 

{“oiuga‘ttonbBodt’thly  m”ad’  be*  sure 
,nd  consequently  refreshing  rei 

are  thus  afflicted,  by  thiB  iuvalui 
From  its  agreeable  effect  in  th 
lelves  unwilling  to  lorego  its  usi 

Prom  two  eminent  Physician 


m  the  m 


al  iu  our  p 


‘  ouring 


r  in  Fayetteville,  Ten*. 

_ s,  Tbnm.,  Apr«l6, 1851. 

your  Cherry  Pectoral  an  extensive 
,  and  find  it  to  surpass  every  other  tern- 
ing  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
DKS.  1I1KMEK  A  HAMPTON. 
To  singers  and  public  speakers  thisremedy  ifliu valuable, 

no  wonderfully ’increases  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the 
Asthma  is  generally  much  relieved,  aud  often  wholly 
bstinateas  to  yield  entirely  to  no  medicine.  Cherry  Pee- 

BronohitiB,  or  irritation  of  ihe  throat  and  upper  portion 
rf  the  lungs,  may  be  cured  by  taking  Cherry  Pectoral  in 
”  '  '  froqueut  doses.  The  unoomfortable  oppression 


sthma  and  bronchitic  as  leads  me  to  believe  It  can  rarely 

For  croup,  give  an  emetic  of  antimony,  to  be  followed  by 
arge  and  frequent  doses  of  the  Cherry  Pectoral,  until  it 
ubdues  the  disease  If  taken  in  season,  it  will  not  fail  to 

Whooping  cough  may  be  broken  up  and  soon  cured  by 
he  use  oi  Cherry  Pectoral. 

The  influenza  is  speedUy  removed  byUiis  remedy.  Nu- 

neighbors,  without  the  C harry  Pectoral* were  suffering  irom 
Salkm,  Ohio,  June  11, 1851. 


to  inform 


imarkahle  effects  of 
raiptaely  cured  iu^hree  ds 


One  of  my  daughters _ _ _  _ _ _  . 

t  dreadful  whoopiug  cough,  by  taking  it.  Ur.  Means,  on 
if  our  very  beat  phyeioians,  freely  states  that  he  considers 
it  the  best  remedy  we  have  for  pulmonary  diseases,  and  that 

medicine  he  ever  administered. 

Our  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  church  says  that  during 
the  run  of  influenza  here  this  season,  he  has  seen  cures  from 
your  medicine  he  could  scarcely  have  believed  without  see¬ 
ing.  Yours,  reapeetfnlly, 

J.  U.  SINCLAIR,  Deputy  Postmaster. 
Ur.  J.C.  Am. 

From  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Afa- 
feriti  Medica,  Bomiloin  College. 

IU  f  dth.ChE"NpWT1t’fI','’f,*4rUaffi  V8?’ 

diseases  *  Y  Var&KR 
Dr  Valentine  Mott  the  widely  celebrated  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  ftiie  Medical  College,  New  York  city,  says : 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  certify  the  value  and  efficaoy  of 


d  by  Cbei 


.’  I't.v ; in-:;  1.  1 


re  the  coughs,  colds,  ai 


_ , _ _ _ _ _ IMP  ,  — \  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  medicine  to  which  the  afflicted  can  look  with  confi¬ 
dence  for  relief,  and  they  should  not  fall  to  avail  themselvet 
of  it. 

.Prepared  and  sold  by  JAMKS  V.  ASSJl,  Practical  and 
Snalytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass,;  tad  t;ld  by  Druggist! 


»nd  Apothecaries  everywhere. 


